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Outlook for Fall: Two Major Festivals Draw Attention 


The lasting influence of Stefan Wolpe (left) on the 
American new-music scene has led the way to a 
sizeable celebration of his music in several cities. 
New York will be hosting two weekend events in 
October and numerous events throughout the 2002- 
03 season (See page 18 and inside back cover.) .... 
Always anticipated, New York’s own Sonic Boom 
series, now in its 11" year, will take place again just 
a few blocks from Ground Zero — at the Knitting 
Factory. Three world premieres of music by the 
pictured composers are featured. (See back page for 
further details; below left to right: Chinary Ung, 
Betty Olivero and James Mobberley) 


_ Also in this issue: The winner of NMC’s 2002-03 New Music Champion award (pg. 26) ~ A 
diverse collection of concert reviews from New York, San Francisco and Boston ~~ More 
complaints about the critiques at Opera News ~~ Part II of Melanie Mitrano’s ‘Guidelines for 
Composers (who write for the legitimate voice)’ ~~ The opening sparring in a classic 
interview with Virgil Thomson by Bruce Duffie (continued on our web site) ~~ and more..... 
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nother Centennial. The Stefan Wolpe Cen- 

tennial celebration highlighted on our cover is 

one of several new-music festivals just ahead 
on our calendar; it is yet another 100" anniversary coming 
to us in a chronological cluster as the existence of what we 
know as modern music reaches a certain historical matur- 
ity. It and other events are being advertised at the same 
time that one of our own news items — the selection by 
NMC voters of Paul Sperry as our New Music Cham- 
pion, 2002-03 — is ready to be aired and celebrated. In 
order to honor Mr. Sperry in the way he deserves, we will 
save the details of our coming presentation, as well as the 
background of Mr. Sperry’s fine accomplishments, for the 
following Fall issue. (For now, you may check our Bulle- 
tin Board, pg. 26, and our web site.) 

NMC is attracting more and more fine talents into its 
midst. The latest is a gentleman who is offering his ser- 
vices to our enterprise because he firmly believes in shar- 
ing his gifts with others. 


Fred Patella joins us as a member of our newest team — 
a panel of instrumental advisors assigned to offering ad- 
vice to composers of works for their particular instru- 
ments. Fred’s instrument is the piano and, besides his 
purely artistic career, he is also a much in demand tuner. 
He refers to himself as a “typical New York utilitarian 
musician.” His earliest studies concentrated on piano and 
composition with teachers at Columbia University leading 
to full conservatory studies in his early teens, primarily at 


omposers 
oncordance 


announces its first concert of the 2002-03 season, 

to take place at 8 pm on Wednesday, November 13, 2002, 

at Washington Square United Methodist Church, 135 W. 4th St., in 
Manhattan. (Ceneral admission $12, students, seniors $7, 

TDF accepted. Call 212/ 564-4899 for further info.) 


The Program 


Itinerares (2 cellos) 

In Common (violin, temple bowls) 
Lumiere Noire (flute, doublebass) 
The Hunting of the Snark (trombone) 
II Saggio (violin) 


Jean Luc Darbellay 
David MacBride 
+Hayg Boyadjian 
Arne Nordheim 
+Dinu Ghezzo 
Jean Lemann 

Ben Johnston 


Eolica (cello) 
Duo (flute, doublebass) 


+ Meet the Composer participant 


Performed by: Jennifer DeVore and David Gotay (cellos), Asya 
Meshberg and Anthea Kreston (violins), Thea Reynolds (flute), 
Troy Rinker (doublebass), Ingrid Gordon (percussion), Chris 
Washburne (trombone) 


the Manhattan School of Music. During the school years 

and afterward, these disciplines earned him high regard from nu- 
merous colleagues whose projects and careers Patella helped 
launch via recital support, arrangement and accompaniment. 
These efforts in new and lesser known music brought Patella to 
the attention of Samuel Barber, whom Patella counts as his “only 
true composition teacher.” As a composer, Patella has written 
prolifically for a wide variety of instrumentation serving many 
notable soloists and performance organizations worldwide. He is 
known for his stylistic fluency and treatment of sound in uncon- 
ventional performance settings, sensibly encompassing natural 
acoustics and rhythms as integral voices in the music, which in- 
clude concert vocal liturgical works written for some of the 
world’s most impressive cathedrals. Currently, commissions in- 
clude both a new opera and ballet for venues in Nantes and Lon- 
don, two song cycles representing text from the poems of Michel- 
angelo and St. Therese of Liseaux, and assorted works of varying 
difficulty for bassoon. 

As a pianist, Patella is responsible for premieres of new and 
rarely performed music, including the piano music of the late 
composer, Sir George Dyson, one of England’s most respected 
musicians. A founder and current Director of New York’s Wash- 
ington Pocket, a contemporary arts organization, Patella also pre- 
sents world class musicians in progressive recital programs both 
in New York and various cities in Europe. Audiences are charmed 
by a more intimate approach by a performer in this environment 
fashioned after salon performances of times past. Sound installa- 
tion is also among Washington Pocket’s activities and Patella is 
responsible for the “Sonic Reverberating Wall,” a massive acous- 
tic wonder of wire, reverberating boards and fans joined together 
and interactive, designed for Paris’ La Cite des Sciences de l’ In- 
dustrie. 

Fred Patella currently resides in New Jersey with his wife, 
Margie, and daughter Ingrid-Rose. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO... 


Elliott Carter, for the release of his The Harmony Book, via Carl 
Fischer. This is a publication that is sure to be on the bookshelves 
of every serious music student and in every music library. (Look 
for an upcoming review in these pages) ... Faye-Ellen Silver- 
man, for her being honored with the special biennial music award 
from the National League of American Pen Women ... Christo- 
pher J. Greco, for receiving a 2001 Julius Hemphill Composition 
Award (Finalist—Small Ensemble) for his piece The Flight Of A 
Bird Leaves No Trace (also on a CD; see Recent Releases), and 
an ASCAP Plus Award 2002, for a catalog with unique prestige 
value ... Paul Alan Levi, for yet another commission from Clara 
Longstreth and her New Amsterdam Singers. His Acts of Love 
was set for May 30" at Merkin Concert Hall ... The Philadelphia 
Music Project (funded by the Pew Charitable Trust), which re- 
ported in its first official newsletter — entitled re sound — that it 
commissioned more than 20 brand new works performed in the 
Greater Philadelphia area during 2001-02. Among those who 
benefited were composers Kitty Brazleton, Jan Krzywicki, 
Aaron Jay Kernis, and Jennifer Higdon, as well as guitarist 
David Starobin ... The expeditious New York Chapter of the 
American Composers Forum, which reports the following news 
about members: Jonathan Elliot’s commissioned composition 
FRISS for flute and guitar was performed in March as part of 
Loyola Marymount U.’s (Los Angeles) Master Guitar Series. He 
has also been commissioned to write and arrange music for a new 
CD. Nine Preludes, another commission, will be premiered in 
Spring 2003; Guitarist John P. Link accompanied Terri Muuss 
with original music in her one-woman show, Anatomy of a Doll, 
at the 14" Street Y; Joe Pehrson recently had his Spectral Har- 
mony (French horn & sax) performed by Jean Luc Darbellay in 
Europe, Three Pianopieces, by Jeffrey Jacob at NYU, Blackjack 
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jack (trombone & electronics), at the AFMM, and Violahexy (vi- 
ola & electronics) at NYU (see Live Events, p.12); Gene Prit- 
sker’s Dead Souls II (chamber ensemble), I’m Afraid You Might 
Ask for a Fragment of my Soul (pianist Guy Livingston on NPR) 
and Cancer Ward (percussion quartet) were all recently per- 
formed; Faye-Ellen Silverman’s Reconstructed Music, for piano 
trio (Mannes Trio; world premiere), Double Threat (2 trumpets), 
Triple Threat (3 trumpets), and Xenium (flute & piano); Judith 
Sainte Croix, for the recent performances of her commissioned 
Vision III (see NMC v10#1/ Spring issue, for full review); Perry 
Townsend’s The Jester Sings an Elegy (flute & digital effects), 
Music for Two Pianos, and Don’t Ride Off (speaking chorus) were 
performed recently in Bulgaria; The premiere of Davide Zan- 
noni’s commissioned Wild Forebodings (marimba solo) was 
scheduled for Weill in June, while Making the Frozen Serpent 
Dance was premiered in Palermo in May. He’s also been commis- 
sioned to write a marimba solo for Jim Preiss ... Gene Pritsker, 
for a return engagement as composer in residence at the Win- 
nipesaukee Music Festival, where three of his compositions will 
be performed ... Subito Music Corp., the sole selling agent for 
The Association for the Promotion of New Music (APNM), which 
has produced a handsome booklet entitled a sampling of works by 
member composers, with pages from the scores of Allan Blank, 
Jason Eckardt, Steven Gerber, Arthur Kreiger, Lawrence 
Moss, Ursula Mamlok, Frank Retzel, Rolv Yttrehus, Mark 
Zuckerman, and others ... Philip Brunelle, for taking the bold 
step of renaming his Plymouth Music Series. It is now known as 
Vocal Essence (www.vocalessence.org). [As a matter of ongoing 
policy, Congratulations to ... is strictly limited to NMC’s sub- 
scribers/supporters, all cited here in bold lettering] 


RECENT DEATHS 


[The following obituary was drawn mainly from the Manchester 
Guardian. Any NMC comments or information merged into the text 
from other sources is set in brackets. ] 


Ralph Shapey (March 12, 1921—June 13, 2002), avant-garde 
composer who dared to be difficult, has died at 81. He was one of 
the fiercest American-modernist lions, composing music to the 
end of his life ... Why must you write so difficult?” conductor 
Dmitri Mitropoulos once asked Shapey when attempting to con- 
duct the composer's Challenge: The Family of Man. “This is noth- 
ing,” Shapey replied. He pushed Mitropoulos aside and attempted 
— unsuccessfully [?] — to conduct the piece himself. That inci- 
dent is one of many that earned the composer a reputation for 
epitomizing the self-indulgent “who- cares-if-you-listen?” mental- 
ity attributed to the American avant-garde of the 1960s and 1970s. 

In truth, Shapey, was perhaps America's most relentlessly 
self-challenging composer, his catalogue having roughly 200 
pieces for a huge range of ensembles. He also cared a great deal if 
people listened. In 1969, he went on strike as a composer, refusing 
to allow performances of his works until conditions for modern 
music improved. At one point, he even threatened to burn it all, 
which was possible since none of his music had been published 
and was all in manuscript. Whether or not this gesture had any 
direct impact, Shapey received a MacArthur Foundation “genius” 
grant, won the Kennedy Center Friedheim composition award for 
his Concerto for Cello, Piano and String Orchestra, came within 
a hair of the Pulitzer Prize and was named to the prestigious 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Also, he had commissions from top 
ensembles such as the Philadelphia Orchestra (Symphonie Concer- 
tante) and Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Concerto Fantastique). 
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Audiences alternately walked out on his pieces or brought him 
back for numerous bows. Some accused Shapey of writing music 
that aimed to cause cringing; others heard lyrical, even romantic 
impulses, even if the most impressed, like Leighton Kerner of 
New York's Village Voice, described the experience as “fero- 
cious”. 

“I have to challenge myself. If I don't I will write something 
boring. I think life is too short to be bored.” Shapey explained. 
Although his native Philadelphia is hardly a hotbed of radicalism, 
Shapey, the son of eastern European immigrants, grew up at a 
time when Leopold Stokowski was conducting the works of revo- 
lutionaries such as Edgard Varèse with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in many American and world premieres. 

Shapey, whose father was a carpenter, was educated at Olney 
High School. His first composition teacher was then-Philadelphia- 
based composer Stefan Wolpe, who was no champion of the status 
quo. Nearby New York, in the midst of the abstract expressionist 
movement in painting, was a decisive in- 
fluence on the composer's aesthetic. Ini- 
tially, Shapey was embraced by his home 
town. He won local awards, conducted at 
the 1939 World's Fair in New York and 
played violin in concerts and recordings 
with the famous Busch Chamber Players, 
under Adolph Busch. His String Quartet #2 
was championed by the Juilliard String 
Quartet. As his music grew in complexity 

. Shapey embraced the abstract serial 
method of composition and was linked 
with composers whose music was similarly and intensely ordered 
(e.g., George Perle, Milton Babbitt). After a year of teaching at U. 
Pennsylvania, he left in a huff in 1964, complaining of the unre- 
ceptive environment. His subsequent faculty position, the U. Chi- 
cago lasted from the mid-1960s until his retirement in 1991. His 
students over the years included Robert Carl, Shulamit Ran, 
Melinda Wagner, and Frank Retzel. 

The future of Shapey's music is impossible to predict. Nary a 
piece of his has gained a foothold on the repertoire. American 
orchestras have become averse to music that requires extraordi- 
nary rehearsal time. However, in this era of increased technical 
efficiency, Shapey may prove to be viable. The urgency of his 
music may well allow him to transcend the elitist stigma suffered 
by him and his contemporaries. 

Married three times, he is survived by his wife Elsa Charl- 
ston, a son, a step-daughter and step-son and four grandchildren. 


[The following text is drawn mostly from Allan Kozinn’s obituary in 
The NY Times, July 8""] 


Earle Brown, a still energetic figure in his seventies, well-known 
to new-music groups throughout the New York area, died at his 
home in Rye on July 2" He started as a jazz trumpeter, but then, 
having studied mathematics, engineering and aeronautics — he was 
also a flyer — developed a serious interest in all contemporary arts 
before his decisive encounter with John Cage in the early 50’s. 
That led to his close involvement with other composers of the so- 
called New York School (Feldman, Wolff, Tudor). He was one of 
the foremost practitioners of Cage’s indeterminacy, composing 
works, such as Octet I, December 1952, Available Forms I, Cal- 
der Piece (1963-6), and the late Tracking Pierrot (1992), by 
which time he had found his own interests in music dealing with 
time and space, experimenting more now with the balances be- 


tween fixed notations and open forms. [cont. on page 19] 
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Gi’ me Some Longitude 


David Cleary 
‘LONGITUDE: AMERICAN 
CLASSICISM, 20th-21st 


CENTURIES.’ Vartan Aghababian: Octet Variations (2001) 
~~ John Crawford: Prelude, Fugue, and Meditation (1987) ~~ 
John Harbison: Mirabai Songs (1985) ~~ Gunther Schuller: 
Sonata for Alto Saxophone and Piano (1999). Edward M. 
Pickman Concert Hall, Longy School of Music, Cambridge, 
MA. March 5, 2002. 


A not uncommon generalization made about composers of the last 
hundred years or so is that they routinely turn their backs on tradi- 
tional ways of constructing pieces. Like most truisms, however, 
one needn’t search very far to find exceptions. Longitude’s most 
recent concert devoted itself solely to selections that employ for- 
mats originating many centuries prior to our own; fugues, sonatas, 
variation sets, and song cycles. 

Major-name composers presented the two best offerings to- 
night. In addition to Gunther Schuller’s fine Sonata for Alto 
Saxophone and Piano 
(1999), reviewed here 
numerous times before, 
the Mirabai Songs 
(1985) by John Harbi- 
son were heard. While 
one can ascertain Stra- 
vinsky’s influence on 
this cycle—particularly 
in the work’s relatively 
consonant harmonies and angular rhythmic bustle—no discrimi- 
nating listener can miss Harbison’s personal sense of characteriza- 
tion and dramatic flow. This is highly personable stuff of signifi- 
cant distinction, subtly lending an Eastern flavor to these Indian 
poems without overt references to that country’s music. And de- 
spite the presence of a large ensemble employed in colorful, full- 
textured fashion, one always hears the vocalist clearly. 

Octet Variations (2001) by Vartan Aghababian, sporting in- 
tricate program notes nearly as extensive as the work itself, shows 
its student composer eminently capable of writing felicitously for 
large chamber groups and providing an effective backdrop for 
dancers. With its heavy reliance on tonal idioms, particularly 
octatonic and whole tone configurations, the shadows of Debussy 
and early Stravinsky loom large here. Not that there’s anything 
wrong with this, of course—though one might have preferred a 
less block-like approach to the variation concept. Nevertheless, it 
suggests good things to come for this young tonemeister. 

John Crawford’s Prelude, Fugue, and Meditation (1987) for 
string quartet proved less successful. Regrettably, its multifaceted 
harmonic language, evoking comparisons to such items as We- 
bern’s Opus 5 quartet and Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta, as well as more triadic pieces, seems inconsistent 
rather than deftly handled. And the rhythms, textures, and me- 
lodic lines employed are for the most part square and predictable. 

Performances varied in quality, but the best were excellent. 
Special citation should be made here of Philipp Staeudlin’s and 
Yong Im Lee’s presentation of the Schuller sonata, Ann Moss’s 
singing in the Harbison songs, and the compact, yet evocative 
dancing provided by Dalcroze Department members Dawn Prat- 
son, Eiko Ishizuka, and Tomoko Tamura in the Aghababian varia- 
tions. Ensemble director Eric Sawyer conducted the Mirabai 
Songs with care and precision. <> 


John Harbison: “ ... [a] 
sense of characterization 
and dramatic flow ... 
highly personable stuff of 
significant distinction” 
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Blues for All Reasons 
Michael McDonagh 


‘OTHER MINDS FESTIVAL 8.’ 
Ellen Fullman: Stratified Bands ~ Annea Lockwood: Immer- 
sions ~ Ricardo Tachucian: Estruturas Gemeas ~ Tania León: 
Arenas d’un Tiempo. Continuum, Kronos Quartet. Palace of 
Fine Arts Theater, San Francisco, CA. March gh, 


Like planning a meal, musical programming is an art. You want 
each dish to be tasty, yet complementary to the whole. The same 
thing applies to musical programs: each piece should be distinc- 
tive, yet mutually contributory, otherwise what’s the point? I only 
caught one program of last year’s ‘Other Minds Festival 7,’ a de- 
cidedly mixed bag of works by Ezra Pound, George Antheil, 
James Tenney, and Hi Kyung Kim. This year’s OM8—again, I 
only heard its closer—was far more nourishing, even fun. The 
theme of this concert was the blues, both the lamenting and the 
rejoicing kind. 

This was certainly obvious in the opening piece, Ellen Full- 
man’s Stratified Bands: Last Kind Words (2001-2002), written for 
‘Long String Instrument’ and the Kronos 
Quartet, which took its material from a 
song of the same name, a delta blues on a 
1930 recording by Geeshie Wiley. The 
composer walked between the two halves 
of her gleaming instrument, which 
stretched across the entire width of the 
stage, and looked like a ladder hovering 
horizontally over the floor. Yes, it was 90 
feet long, and the gimmick of the festival, 
and produced a variety of bent pitches, 
both metallic and soft. A lot of the sounds 
resembled those made by a water glass 
being bowed, and there were big, sus- 
tained tones, which were exotically Asian 
and beautifully expressive. Kronos’ parts contributed to the inter- 
nal, yet expansive effect of the whole, which aimed at transcen- 
dence, and they projected them with refinement and grace. 

New Zealander Annea Lockwood’s Immersions for quartz 
bowl, gong, tam-tam, and prepared tam-tam (1998) that followed, 
was a more passionate affair and a more successful one. Ace per- 
cussionists William Winant and Chas Smith used a variety of 
playing techniques—the gong, stroked in a circular fashion, the 
tam-tams touched forcibly or softly—to achieve Jmmersions’ 
ends. Lockwood is imaginative composer, and her sometimes 
sinister (in a good way) piece (loaded with what Garcia Lorca 
called duende) also has a sense of subtly controlled drama. It is 
“irrational” — it abruptly vanishes, but seems perfectly logical, like 
a dream. 

Brazilian composer Ricardo Tachucian’s Estruturas Gemeas 
(Twin Structures), for piano 4 hands, was perfomed by keyboard- 
ists Joel Sachs and Cheryl Seltzer of the renowned Manhattan new 
music group Continuum. Composed in memory of Esther Seliar, 
it features a tune suggestive of the Dies Irae chant, standard issue 
pointillist writing, hammered South American Indian rhythms, 
and tone clusters. The duo gave a pointed, passionate, and nu- 
anced performance. 

Cuban-American Tania León was represented by two works, 
Arenas d’un Tiempo (Sands Of Time, 1992), and a five-song cy- 
cle, Canto (2000), to poems by five different poets. The first 
piece, played by Continuum’s clarinetist David Gresham, cellist 
Kristina Reiko Cooper, marimbist Tom Kolor, and pianist Cheryl 
Seltzer, was inspired by beaches León saw in Rio. It had a wide 


Tania León 
Canto: “...most telling 
when simple” 
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coloristic range, and was most interesting as it got faster, with 
different rhythms jutting up against each other. Canto, sung here 
by baritone Tom Buckner, was impressively atmospheric, and 
most telling when simple. The composer’s setting of Iraida Itur- 
ralde’s “Cancion de Cuna,” for example, got its poignancy from a 
strong expressive line, which perfectly matched the words. 
Leén’s song, from Jose Kozer’s poem “Epitalmio,” was also dis- 
tinguished by a tango figure in the piano which perfectly evoked 
its mood — an old couple making love vigorously while being 
“watched” by their wedding pictures taken 40 years ago. The 
tango is always emblematic of memory and desire, and Leén’s use 
of it here made perfect emotional sense. Her setting of Alina Gal- 
liano’s “XXIV” was sensitively done, and driven by a suitably 
mechanical, syncopated rhythm. This piece is meditation on time 
through time, which seemed to be the hidden scenario of the entire 
cycle. Buckner sang with great élan, and he was ably partnered by 
the Continuum quartet, conducted by Joel Sachs. 

Brooklyn-born composer-pianist Randy Weston, who turned 
76 this April, writes music which engages the whole person. He 
charmingly introduced his jazz quintet African Rhythms—music 
director-saxophonist-flutist T.K. Blue, trombonist Benny Powell, 
bassist Alex Blake and African percussionist Neil Clark—from 
the bench of his shiny Yamaha grand. Their set began with the 
very powerful and evocative African Cookbook, from the band’s 
1991 album ‘The Spirit of Our Ancestors,’ which gets its juice and 
its resplendence from Weston’s completely thought-out yet deeply 
felt, and thrillingly voiced chords. These are frequently parallel, 
and Weston makes them sound either monumental or lyrically 


delicate, without the 

slightest show of strain. Joel Sachs and Cheryl 

There was a world of Seltzer of Continuum: “a 
pointed, passionate, and 


nuance here, and the band 
contributed beautifully w 
nuanced performance. 


gauged sonorities to the 
total affect. Other num- 
bers in the set were just as impressive, especially “The Shrine,” 
from African Rhythms’ CD Khephera, which is based on a myste- 
rious blues-redolent figure from Weston’s piano. T.K. Blue’s solo 
flute added to the primeval effect of this great tune. The set also 
included deeply poetic versions of “African Sunrise” (c.1989, but 
probably composed much earlier), which Weston wrote for Dizzy 
Gillespie and Machito, and Bobby Benson’s seductively rhythmic 
Niger Mambo. He also played his festival-commissioned piece, 
Blues for Langston Hughes, which he wrote to observe the cen- 
tenary of the poet’s death, and to honor his personal friendship 
with him. Weston also dedicated it to his friend actor Mel Stewart 
(1929-2002), who has impersonated the role of the writer, and 
died this February. The composer performed this short, delicate, 
and deeply moving piece as a duet with bassist Alex Blake. And 
the audience, realizing, that the whole set was, to put it mildly, 
one from the heart, went crazy. This, obviously, was music for a 
reason and a fitting end to an evening of blues of all kinds. <> 


Basically Biblical 
by B.L.C. 


Arthur Honegger: King David, A Symphonic ‘Psalm (1921). 
With Jane Giering-de Haan, Mary Nessinger, Janice Taylor, 
Clifton Forbis, Lambert Wilson. The New York Virtuoso 
Singers/ Harold Rosenblum, dir.; Robert Spano/ Brooklyn 
Philharmonic. Brooklyn Academy of Music. March 16". 


New Music Connoisseur 


The subtitle of this highly theatrical work—it predates the opera 
Judith by five years and the masterful Joan of Arc at the Stake by 
more than a decade—hints at Honegger’s desire to have his audi- 
ence savor its lyricism more so than its Biblical eloquence or nar- 
rative power. Perhaps conductor Spano adhered to those inten- 
tions by keeping his forces down to the small complement called 
for by Honegger in the original stage spectacle. But the Swiss 
composer later replaced the spoken dialogue with a narrator and 
expanded the score for full orchestra. That is the version we know 
through recordings, and it is the version that we believe conveys 
the appeal of this music, despite Spano’s best efforts in this read- 
ing. 

True, in the séance, in which the Witch of Endor resurrects 
the dead prophet Samuel, Spano brought the passage to an emo- 
tional climax that was as terrifying as it was thrilling. Yet there 
was still something missing — an irresistible visceral jolt produced 
by the larger orchestra’s almost unbearably forceful staccato notes 
as the witch urges Samuel to rise. Within the choral literature it is 
one of the most physical moments we know, and it needs to be 
done to the fullest. There is also a more natural sense of the dra- 
matic when heard in the original French declamation. 

But if the battle scenes were a bit small-scale, as a whole 
Spano still managed to get a lot out of his forces. At one and a 
half hours in length, making for a sensibly timed evening of supe- 
rior music at the BAM Opera House, King David was beautifully 
played and sung in English. Harold Rosenbaum had the female 
members of the chorus sounding seductive, the men menacing (in 
their special assignment, “Song of the Prophets”), and the entire 
chorus sounding so in tune we almost missed that acceptably im- 
perfect phenomenon called choral tone. 

The soloists were first-rate. Soprano Haan sang her several 
arias and wordless passages in a lovely legato that was particularly 
arresting when it soared above the chorus, as in the angelic finale. 
Tenor Forbis’ role, mainly that of David the 
Beseecher of God, was well conceived and 
yet in sharp contrast to the often errant David 
we hear about in the narration. Worth wait- 
ing for, Mary Nessinger delivered her one 
mezzo aria, Song of the Maidservant, in the 
sultry quasi-Mideast modalities traditionally 
practiced by Western composers, but sound- 
ing quite authentic in Honegger’s hands. 
Janice Taylor’s assignment as the Witch of 
Endor is really that of a medium, and that’s 
exactly how she performed it as she intoned 
her hair-raising ritual from the side balcony. Dexter McKenzie, in 
the alto part of the young David, singing what we recognize as the 
23" Psalm, projected an innocence not at all harmed by the occa- 
sional cracks in the voice. Lambert Wilson’s narrative delivery 
was acceptable if a bit studied. 

[There are several CDs available of Le Roi David. Our pref- 
erence is the Abravanel/Utah on Vanguard Classics, which fea- 
tures lovely singing by Netania Davrath, eloquent narration by 
Martial Singher and a stunning witch fashioned by Madeleine 
Milhaud — all in the original French language. | <> 
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Gi’ me Some Longitude 


David Cleary 
‘LONGITUDE: AMERICAN 
CLASSICISM, 20th-21st 


CENTURIES.’ Vartan Aghababian: Octet Variations (2001) 
~~ John Crawford: Prelude, Fugue, and Meditation (1987) ~~ 
John Harbison: Mirabai Songs (1985) ~~ Gunther Schuller: 
Sonata for Alto Saxophone and Piano (1999). Edward M. 
Pickman Concert Hall, Longy School of Music, Cambridge, 
MA. March 5, 2002. 


A not uncommon generalization made about composers of the last 
hundred years or so is that they routinely turn their backs on tradi- 
tional ways of constructing pieces. Like most truisms, however, 
one needn’t search very far to find exceptions. Longitude’s most 
recent concert devoted itself solely to selections that employ for- 
mats originating many centuries prior to our own; fugues, sonatas, 
variation sets, and song cycles. 

Major-name composers presented the two best offerings to- 
night. In addition to Gunther Schuller’s fine Sonata for Alto 
Saxophone and Piano 
(1999), reviewed here 
numerous times before, 
the Mirabai Songs 
(1985) by John Harbi- 
son were heard. While 
one can ascertain Stra- 
vinsky’s influence on 
this cycle—particularly 
in the work’s relatively 
consonant harmonies and angular rhythmic bustle—no discrimi- 
nating listener can miss Harbison’s personal sense of characteriza- 
tion and dramatic flow. This is highly personable stuff of signifi- 
cant distinction, subtly lending an Eastern flavor to these Indian 
poems without overt references to that country’s music. And de- 
spite the presence of a large ensemble employed in colorful, full- 
textured fashion, one always hears the vocalist clearly. 

Octet Variations (2001) by Vartan Aghababian, sporting in- 
tricate program notes nearly as extensive as the work itself, shows 
its student composer eminently capable of writing felicitously for 
large chamber groups and providing an effective backdrop for 
dancers. With its heavy reliance on tonal idioms, particularly 
octatonic and whole tone configurations, the shadows of Debussy 
and early Stravinsky loom large here. Not that there’s anything 
wrong with this, of course—though one might have preferred a 
less block-like approach to the variation concept. Nevertheless, it 
suggests good things to come for this young tonemeister. 

John Crawford’s Prelude, Fugue, and Meditation (1987) for 
string quartet proved less successful. Regrettably, its multifaceted 
harmonic language, evoking comparisons to such items as We- 
bern’s Opus 5 quartet and Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta, as well as more triadic pieces, seems inconsistent 
rather than deftly handled. And the rhythms, textures, and me- 
lodic lines employed are for the most part square and predictable. 

Performances varied in quality, but the best were excellent. 
Special citation should be made here of Philipp Staeudlin’s and 
Yong Im Lee’s presentation of the Schuller sonata, Ann Moss’s 
singing in the Harbison songs, and the compact, yet evocative 
dancing provided by Dalcroze Department members Dawn Prat- 
son, Eiko Ishizuka, and Tomoko Tamura in the Aghababian varia- 
tions. Ensemble director Eric Sawyer conducted the Mirabai 
Songs with care and precision. <> 


John Harbison: “ ... [a] 
sense of characterization 
and dramatic flow ... 
highly personable stuff of 
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Blues for All Reasons 
Michael McDonagh 


‘OTHER MINDS FESTIVAL 8.’ 
Ellen Fullman: Stratified Bands ~ Annea Lockwood: Immer- 
sions ~ Ricardo Tachucian: Estruturas Gemeas ~ Tania Leon: 
Arenas d’un Tiempo. Continuum, Kronos Quartet. Palace of 
Fine Arts Theater, San Francisco, CA. March g”, 


Like planning a meal, musical programming is an art. You want 
each dish to be tasty, yet complementary to the whole. The same 
thing applies to musical programs: each piece should be distinc- 
tive, yet mutually contributory, otherwise what’s the point? I only 
caught one program of last year’s ‘Other Minds Festival 7,’ a de- 
cidedly mixed bag of works by Ezra Pound, George Antheil, 
James Tenney, and Hi Kyung Kim. This year’s OM8—again, I 
only heard its closer—was far more nourishing, even fun. The 
theme of this concert was the blues, both the lamenting and the 
rejoicing kind. 

This was certainly obvious in the opening piece, Ellen Full- 
man’s Stratified Bands: Last Kind Words (2001-2002), written for 
‘Long String Instrument’ and the Kronos 
Quartet, which took its material from a 
song of the same name, a delta blues on a 
1930 recording by Geeshie Wiley. The 
composer walked between the two halves 
of her gleaming instrument, which 
stretched across the entire width of the 
stage, and looked like a ladder hovering 
horizontally over the floor. Yes, it was 90 
feet long, and the gimmick of the festival, 
and produced a variety of bent pitches, 
both metallic and soft. A lot of the sounds 
resembled those made by a water glass 
being bowed, and there were big, sus- 
tained tones, which were exotically Asian 
and beautifully expressive. Kronos’ parts contributed to the inter- 
nal, yet expansive effect of the whole, which aimed at transcen- 
dence, and they projected them with refinement and grace. 

New Zealander Annea Lockwood’s Immersions for quartz 
bowl, gong, tam-tam, and prepared tam-tam (1998) that followed, 
was a more passionate affair and a more successful one. Ace per- 
cussionists William Winant and Chas Smith used a variety of 
playing techniques—the gong, stroked in a circular fashion, the 
tam-tams touched forcibly or softly—to achieve Jmmersions’ 
ends. Lockwood is imaginative composer, and her sometimes 
sinister (in a good way) piece (loaded with what Garcia Lorca 
called duende) also has a sense of subtly controlled drama. It is 
“irrational” — it abruptly vanishes, but seems perfectly logical, like 
a dream. 

Brazilian composer Ricardo Tachucian’s Estruturas Gemeas 
(Twin Structures), for piano 4 hands, was perfomed by keyboard- 
ists Joel Sachs and Chery] Seltzer of the renowned Manhattan new 
music group Continuum. Composed in memory of Esther Seliar, 
it features a tune suggestive of the Dies Irae chant, standard issue 
pointillist writing, hammered South American Indian rhythms, 
and tone clusters. The duo gave a pointed, passionate, and nu- 
anced performance. 

Cuban-American Tania León was represented by two works, 
Arenas d’un Tiempo (Sands Of Time, 1992), and a five-song cy- 
cle, Canto (2000), to poems by five different poets. The first 
piece, played by Continuum’s clarinetist David Gresham, cellist 
Kristina Reiko Cooper, marimbist Tom Kolor, and pianist Cheryl 
Seltzer, was inspired by beaches León saw in Rio. It had a wide 
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Canto: “...most telling 
when simple” 
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coloristic range, and was most interesting as it got faster, with 
different rhythms jutting up against each other. Canto, sung here 
by baritone Tom Buckner, was impressively atmospheric, and 
most telling when simple. The composer’s setting of Iraida Itur- 
ralde’s “Cancion de Cuna,” for example, got its poignancy from a 
strong expressive line, which perfectly matched the words. 
Leén’s song, from Jose Kozer’s poem “Epitalmio,” was also dis- 
tinguished by a tango figure in the piano which perfectly evoked 
its mood — an old couple making love vigorously while being 
“watched” by their wedding pictures taken 40 years ago. The 
tango is always emblematic of memory and desire, and Le6én’s use 
of it here made perfect emotional sense. Her setting of Alina Gal- 
liano’s “XXIV” was sensitively done, and driven by a suitably 
mechanical, syncopated rhythm. This piece is meditation on time 
through time, which seemed to be the hidden scenario of the entire 
cycle. Buckner sang with great élan, and he was ably partnered by 
the Continuum quartet, conducted by Joel Sachs. 

Brooklyn-born composer-pianist Randy Weston, who turned 
76 this April, writes music which engages the whole person. He 
charmingly introduced his jazz quintet African Rhythms—music 
director-saxophonist-flutist T.K. Blue, trombonist Benny Powell, 
bassist Alex Blake and African percussionist Neil Clark—from 
the bench of his shiny Yamaha grand. Their set began with the 
very powerful and evocative African Cookbook, from the band’s 
1991 album ‘The Spirit of Our Ancestors,’ which gets its juice and 
its resplendence from Weston’s completely thought-out yet deeply 
felt, and thrillingly voiced chords. These are frequently parallel, 
and Weston makes them sound either monumental or lyrically 


delicate, without the 

slightest show of strain. Joel Sachs and Cheryl 

There was a world of Seltzer of Continuum: “a 
pointed, passionate, and 


nuance here, and the band 
contributed beautifully 
nuanced performance.” 


gauged sonorities to the 
total affect. Other num- 
bers in the set were just as impressive, especially “The Shrine,” 
from African Rhythms’ CD Khephera, which is based on a myste- 
rious blues-redolent figure from Weston’s piano. T.K. Blue’s solo 
flute added to the primeval effect of this great tune. The set also 
included deeply poetic versions of “African Sunrise” (c.1989, but 
probably composed much earlier), which Weston wrote for Dizzy 
Gillespie and Machito, and Bobby Benson’s seductively rhythmic 
Niger Mambo. He also played his festival-commissioned piece, 
Blues for Langston Hughes, which he wrote to observe the cen- 
tenary of the poet’s death, and to honor his personal friendship 
with him. Weston also dedicated it to his friend actor Mel Stewart 
(1929-2002), who has impersonated the role of the writer, and 
died this February. The composer performed this short, delicate, 
and deeply moving piece as a duet with bassist Alex Blake. And 
the audience, realizing, that the whole set was, to put it mildly, 
one from the heart, went crazy. This, obviously, was music for a 
reason and a fitting end to an evening of blues of all kinds. <> 
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Arthur Honegger: King David, A Symphonic’ Psalm | 1921). 
With Jane Giering-de Haan, Mary Nessinger, Janice Taylor, 
Clifton Forbis, Lambert Wilson. The New York Virtuoso 
Singers/ Harold Rosenblum, dir.; Robert Spano/ Brooklyn 
Philharmonic. Brooklyn Academy of Music. March 16". 


Basically Biblical 
by B.L.C. 


New Music Connoisseur 


The subtitle of this highly theatrical work—it predates the opera 
Judith by five years and the masterful Joan of Arc at the Stake by 
more than a decade—hints at Honegger’s desire to have his audi- 
ence savor its lyricism more so than its Biblical eloquence or nar- 
rative power. Perhaps conductor Spano adhered to those inten- 
tions by keeping his forces down to the small complement called 
for by Honegger in the original stage spectacle. But the Swiss 
composer later replaced the spoken dialogue with a narrator and 
expanded the score for full orchestra. That is the version we know 
through recordings, and it is the version that we believe conveys 
the appeal of this music, despite Spano’s best efforts in this read- 
ing. 

True, in the séance, in which the Witch of Endor resurrects 
the dead prophet Samuel, Spano brought the passage to an emo- 
tional climax that was as terrifying as it was thrilling. Yet there 
was still something missing — an irresistible visceral jolt produced 
by the larger orchestra’s almost unbearably forceful staccato notes 
as the witch urges Samuel to rise. Within the choral literature it is 
one of the most physical moments we know, and it needs to be 
done to the fullest. There is also a more natural sense of the dra- 
matic when heard in the original French declamation. 

But if the battle scenes were a bit small-scale, as a whole 
Spano still managed to get a lot out of his forces. At one and a 
half hours in length, making for a sensibly timed evening of supe- 
rior music at the BAM Opera House, King David was beautifully 
played and sung in English. Harold Rosenbaum had the female 
members of the chorus sounding seductive, the men menacing (in 
their special assignment, “Song of the Prophets”), and the entire 
chorus sounding so in tune we almost missed that acceptably im- 
perfect phenomenon called choral tone. 

The soloists were first-rate. Soprano Haan sang her several 
arias and wordless passages in a lovely legato that was particularly 
arresting when it soared above the chorus, as in the angelic finale. 
Tenor Forbis’ role, mainly that of David the 
Beseecher of God, was well conceived and 
yet in sharp contrast to the often errant David 
we hear about in the narration. Worth wait- 
ing for, Mary Nessinger delivered her one 
mezzo aria, Song of the Maidservant, in the 
sultry quasi-Mideast modalities traditionally 
practiced by Western composers, but sound- 
ing quite authentic in Honegger’s hands. 
Janice Taylor’s assignment as the Witch of 
Endor is really that of a medium, and that’s 
exactly how she performed it as she intoned 
her hair-raising ritual from the side balcony. Dexter McKenzie, in 
the alto part of the young David, singing what we recognize as the 
23" Psalm, projected an innocence not at all harmed by the occa- 
sional cracks in the voice. Lambert Wilson’s narrative delivery 
was acceptable if a bit studied. 

[There are several CDs available of Le Roi David. Our pref- 
erence is the Abravanel/Utah on Vanguard Classics, which fea- 
tures lovely singing by Netania Davrath, eloquent narration by 
Martial Singher and a stunning witch fashioned by Madeleine 
Milhaud — all in the original French language.] <> 
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conductor. Tsai Performance Center, Boston Univ., Boston, 
MA. March 20, 2002 


“Do your own thing” is a now well-worn phrase that originated in 
the 1960s. The oeuvre of Lukas Foss began illustrating this singu- 
lar principle many years prior to that decade and continues to do 
so today. Alea III’s concert in celebration of this master tone- 
meister’s 80th birthday drew upon numerous choice examples of 
the concept. 

To all outward appearances, the Oboe Concerto (1948, rev. 
1958) might seem to be an exception—but the label sticks just as 
well here. Thoroughly neoclassic in approach, the work is fresh 
and personal, simultaneously exhibiting the well-spoken charm of 
Poulenc and the sturdy integrity of Hindemith while avoiding the 
former’s frothiness and the latter’s stodginess. It sounds like 
nothing else from that era and pleases greatly in the bargain. In- 
troductions and Good-Byes (1959), a nine-minute opera that sets a 
libretto by Gian Carlo Menotti, is a delightful subversion of such 
light stage fare as Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti and Menotti’s The 
Telephone. Concerning itself with the brief depiction of a martini- 
guzzling cocktail party host, this work hijacks the expected pan- 
diatonic sound world into pointillist and more clangorous realms. 
The result proves simultaneously effervescent and substantial. 

Foss describes Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird 
(1978) as “an odd combination of the tonal lyricism of my early 
music and experimental sonorities and procedures of my recent 
work.” While subtle vestiges of mid-century consonance are ap- 
parent, particularly in the vocal writ- 
ing, the predominant impression left 
by this composition is one of avant- 
garde risk-taking. Liberal employ- 
ment of indeterminate notation as 
well as extended techniques such as 
color fingerings and air whooshes in 
the flute, Aeolian harp effects and 
other inside-the-piano items in the 
keyboard, and spoken dialogue and 
echo effects in the voice show this worthy piece to be forward 
thinking indeed. And Solo Observed (1981), an energetic toccata 
for piano (given this evening in a version enhanced by cello, vi- 
braphone, and small electric organ), dips its toes in the waters of 
serialism and process music without wholeheartedly swimming in 
either idiom. 

Performances were for the most part strong and convincing. 
One should enthusiastically cite oboist Peggy Pearson (who 
played with a huge tone, scintillating technique, and excellent 
sense of line in the Concerto) and baritone Mark Aliapoulios 
(whose substantial voice, solid diction, and jovial stage presence 
enlivened Introductions) for their excellent work. Soprano Sarah 
L. Davis, the on-stage soloist in Blackbird, seemed a bit more 
tentative in pitch and enunciation but generally proved accept- 
able. Theodore Antoniou’s conducting was both clean and mind- 
ful of the music’s subtleties. And Foss himself gave a fine ac- 
counting of the busy piano part in Solo Observed. 

Congratulations to Antoniou and his ensemble for giving full 
rein to one of our century’s most engaging individualists. <> 


Four Masters from China 
John de Clef Piñeiro 


Bright Sheng: Postcards (1997) ~~ Chen Yi: Fiddle Suite for 
Hugin and String Orchestra (1998) ~~ Zhou Long: King Chu 
Doffs His Armor (1991) ~~ Tan Dun: Orchestral Theatre I: 
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Xun (1990). Xu Ke, huqin; Min Xiao Fen, pipa. Jindong Cai/ 
Cosmopolitan Symphony Orchestra. Town Hall, NY, NY. 
March 24". 


In a program format that is becoming more familiar to Western 
audiences, New York’s Cosmopolitan Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Jindong Cai, presented engaging orchestral offer- 
ings by composers of Chinese origin, whose works now appear 
with growing regularity on the programs of orchestras in the U.S. 
and around the world. 

While the program notes did not identify any composition as 
a New York premiere, this reviewer suspects that these powerful 
selections were probably being heard for the first time, and most 
certainly for the first time together, by the nearly full house at 
Town Hall. Actually, Maestro Cai deserves particular credit, not 
only for his judicious selection of these fascinating works, but also 
for their sequencing: interestingly, their level of intensity and ab- 
straction seemed to grow from one work to the next. Also com- 
mendable were conductor Cai’s efforts to introduce the audience 
to either performance or background aspects of the pieces, since 
the printed program only described the composers and performers. 
This prompts the observation that conductors of new music can 
similarly make an audience’s encounter with new works a more or 
less successful one, and that, as they are intimately familiar with 
the technical aspects of the music and perhaps with the intent of 
the composer, conductors should play a leadership role in stimu- 
lating the receptivity of audiences to contemporary musical ex- 
pression by enhancing listener understanding. 

In his introductory remarks to Bright Sheng’s Postcards, a 
short work in four movements, maestro Cai pointed out that each 
movement incorporates familiar Chinese folk song material and 
that one commentator has described the work as “four love songs 
from China.” Indeed, from the initial notes of the first movement, 
“From the Mountains,” the folk-inspired character of the work is 
unmistakable. As a consequence, one is immediately immersed in 
an ambience seemingly remote in space and time. This “love 
song” is a delicate nostalgic reverie that ends with a gentle tap of 
the tam-tam. The second movement, “From the River Valley,” 
begins with a spirited hustle and bustle, suggesting a workaday 
freneticism with its simultaneities of movement and sound, and 
ends unexpectedly with a contrasting suspended chord, as if the 
preceding activity were suddenly captured in a freeze frame. A 
tless motoric drive of successive eighth-note figurations be- 
~ i gins the third movement, “From the Savage 
Land,” and continues 
until finally ending with 
a short series of halting 
break-like accents. 
“Wish You Were 
There,” the fourth and 
perhaps the most emo- 
tionally touching 
movement of the work, 
seems rather to suggest 
(in contrast to the title): 
“wish I were there (and 
not here)” and to reflect 
a poignant sense of 
longing. 

The Fiddle Suite 
for Huqin and String 
Orchestra is one of 
composer Chen Yi's 
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most-played works (with four performances already scheduled for 
later this year and next in the U.S. and in Germany). Actually, the 
huqin (pronounced “hoo-cheen” to the Western ear) is the name 
for a family of similar Chinese bowed instruments (essentially a 
two-silk-stringed, vertically-played violin or, as the instrument is 
called in Chinese, the erhu) that vary in size and character, and 
whose signature sound can have many varied applications. With 
the Fiddle Suite, Chen Yi has created a fascinating exploration of 
the many capabilities of this quintessentially “Chinese” instru- 
ment, employing the characteristics and capacities of a medium-, 
large-, and small-sized (or “Peking Opera”) erhu, respectively, in 
each of the Fiddle Suite’s three movements. A demonstration of 
these instruments by the featured soloist, world-renowned erhu 
master Xu Ke, preceded the performance of the suite. 

In the first movement, “Singing,” a figuratively singing folk- 
like unison of the strings soon becomes a polyphonic arrangement 
that eventually retreats into the background as a contrasting disso- 
nance to the erhu’s melodiousness. Later on, the cellos recap the 
opening folk melody as a preparation for a virtuosic erhu passage 
that comes across as a cadenza-like improvisation of the melody. 

According to conductor Cai, the second movement, entitled 
“Reciting,” was intended by Chen Yi to have the erhu replicate the 
exaggerated reciting voice used in Chinese operatic style. It 
seems to this reviewer that the closest Western analog to this recit- 
ing style is Schoenbergian 
Sprechstimme, the highly in- 
flected and elongated articulation 
of syllables one hears, e.g., in 
Pierrot Lunaire. As the move- 
ment begins, trills, tremolos and 
glissandi in the strings set the sonic stage for the larger and 
deeper-sounding erhu’s “recitation” of the poem “Bright Moon, 
how oft art thou with us?” by Sung Dynasty poet Su Shi (1036- 
1101). The reciting is joined by the strings, which soon grow si- 
lent as the erhu goes on to complete its declaiming. Once the erhu 
is finished, the strings return with the trills, tremolos and glis- 
sandi, and then evaporate. 

In “Dancing,” the higher-pitched small erhu gives a biting 
edginess to an intensely frenetic third movement, whose propul- 
sive energy one expects can only come to a sudden stop, as even- 
tually it does. Soloist Xu Ke, who has performed this work before 
to great acclaim and who is scheduled to perform it in the future, 
gave an effortless, yet brilliant, bravura performance that was 
truly the high point of the concert. 

Zhou Long’s King Chu Doffs His Armor is a powerful and 
wonderfully dramatic orchestral memoire that showcases China’s 
other signature instrument: the pipa. It is based on an actual his- 
torical account of a decisive clash between warring kings that, 
since then, has become theatricalized as a part of China’s cultural 
legacy by the Peking Opera and, more recently, incorporated into 
director Chen Kaige’s 1993 epic motion picture Farewell My 
Concubine. Following the ominously somber opening that soon 
develops into a martial mood suggesting warlike hostilities, Zhou 
Long then introduces the pungent accentuating strumming of the 
solo pipa. The spellbinding artistry of Min Xiao Fen on extended, 
seemingly narrative, solo passages was an ideal complement to the 
excitement of Zhou Long’s imaginative orchestral writing in this 
work. Indeed, the orchestra under maestro Cai’s inspiring direc- 
tion seemed to have a real feel for this piece. 

The last work on the program, Tan Dun’s Orchestral Theatre 
I: Xun, was also its most percussive, even employing occasional 
single and antiphonal shouts by the orchestra’s musicians and full- 
hand slaps on the fingerboards of stringed instruments. The xun is 
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an ancient Chinese instrument, like a pear-shaped clay pipe, 
whose soft voice has the hollow resonant sound of an ocarina. A 
hauntingly nightmarish and primitive quality suffuses much of 
this highly dramatic and exquisite work, which, judging from the 
audience’s polite response, seems not to have been appreciated as 
much as it so well deserved, and this despite the recent Academy 
Award winner’s presence in the auditorium. 

As a representative sampling of the serious orchestral work 
being produced today by ethnically Chinese contemporary com- 
posers living and working in the U.S., this concert was a thought- 
fully presented and rewarding experience, and successfully points 
the way for similar presentations in the future. <> 


Kramer vs. Kramer? 
Joseph Pehrson 


The Moebius Ensemble, Columbia University and Miller 
Theatre present Music by Jonathan Kramer. Featuring Emi 
Ohi Resnick, violin; Matthias Naegele, cello, Deborah Bradley, 
piano, Susan Nidel-Palma, flute, Jeffrey Milarsky, conductor, 
Jean Kopperud and 11 other clarinetists. April 1, 2002. 


Jonathan Kramer is a varied, progressive and engaging modernist. 
This concert at Columbia, where he holds a faculty position, was 
partially a celebration of his 60" birthday. The program consisted 
of four very different works. Kramer’s music can also vary wildly 
even within the course of a single piece, and this characteristic 
was shown in the first work, Surreality Check (1998) for piano 
trio. 

This recent piece touches upon a wide range of many of 
Kramer’s favorite musical styles. It begins with minimalist figura- 
tion combined with neo-romantic chords. Then it suddenly be- 
comes “bluesy,” fusing blues with a hilarious neo-18" Century 
parody. A serious middle section 
with interplay between cello and 
violin suddenly becomes jazzy and 
leads to a concluding blend of jazz 
and minimalism. This piece is 
great fun. But, does it hold together? Well, don’t forget the com- 
poser’s disclaimer that because this piece emulates surrealism (not 
serialism!) it specifically doesn’t have to! At least for this lis- 
tener, it works as it is. It’s interesting and fun, and this can mean 
just as much as formal architectonics. Besides, somehow the 
piece has a logic in sound all its own. Forget the formalism. It 
holds my attention; I dig it. 

Fanfare (1973-74) is a hilarious tape piece that is unlike any- 
thing I have ever heard. It begins as an ostensibly serious radio 
interview with a modernist composer, describing to the point of 
absurdity many very intricate systems that the composer is sup- 
posedly using in the work to be heard. Still, it could almost be 
believable. However, when the composer’s short piece is played — 
it can’t last more than 30 seconds — one realizes this is all a joke, 
and a good piece to include on an April Fool’s Day program. The 
piece sounds like a little hokey synthesized march, with strains of 
“happy birthday” thrown in. It’s a joke meant to poke fun at the 
self-conscious seriousness and aggrandizement of some contem- 
porary music and composers. Regrettably, the fun was spoiled by 
the program notes. They rather ingenuously let the “cat out of the 
bag” and ruined the surprise. It would be advisable that a surprise 
work of this nature never have a foolishly descriptive program 
note. 

Imbrication (2000) is a work for mixed quintet (flute, clari- 
net, violin, viola and cello) written as a birthday tribute to Andrew 
Imbrie, one of the composer’s teachers. As explained in the pro- 
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gram notes (here they were useful!), Imbrie favors a rather “up- 
town” esthetic. Kramer, in composing this work, tries to please 
his teacher by presenting a piece in this more academic style. He 
succeeds, and makes a well constructed work. Unfortunately, the 
“kinks” and “quirks” that make Jonathan Kramer’s music really 
special are all missing. They’ve been carefully “ironed out” and 
excluded from the party in this all too earnest effort. 

The last work on the concert, Moving Music (1975-76) for 
clarinet solo and 11 additional clarinets arranged on the stage in a 
“spacial” manner, shows Jonathan Kramer at his best. To write 
this piece he first placed severe limits on the material. He only 
uses five pitches and one melody in the course of the 35 minute 
work! It begins with a modern “hocketing,” individual pitches 
and intervals being passed back and forth between the 12 clarinets 
in minimalist fashion. Soon, however, the interval fragments be- 
come a jazzy little tune that is similarly reiterated between the 
instruments. All of this, by the way, takes place over a clarinet (of 
course, since there are no other instruments!) drone, which 
“grounds” things to tonal relationships. The piece is mesmerizing. 
It creates with limited pitches a jagged minimalism and Kramer is 
able, despite all the restrictions, to make some astonishing cli- 
maxes. There are also incredibly effective “spacial” effects, as in 
one spot where the clarinets sequentially play a unison that travels 
back and forth across the stage. On the overall, the work has a 
minimalist feel, but there is more variety in Kramer’s work than is 
sometimes heard in the genre. Clarinetist Jean Kopperud came 
forward in certain sections to play “solos.” These were jagged- 
minimal extensions of the pitch material, played in octave trans- 
position within a larger pitch span. Toward her third appearance, I 
was beginning to feel the work was getting a little lengthy, and the 
pitch material really couldn’t sustain the soloistic treatment. On 
the overall, though, the piece is a “gas,” 12 clarinetists on stage 
expelling a fair number of air particles! <> 


Slava — Still Going Strong! 
David Cleary 


‘CELEBRATING MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH’S 75" 
BIRTHDAY.’ John Williams: for Seiji! (1999) ~~ Eric Tan- 
guy: Cello Concerto #2 (2000) ~~ Dvorak: Cello Concerto. 
Mstislav Rostropovich, cello soloist; Seiji Ozawa/ Boston 
Symphony Orch. Symphony Hall, Boston, MA. April 4-6". 


One sometimes encounters senior citizen virtuosi trotting them- 
selves out on stage to give performances that reveal them to be 
well below their prime—but fortunately, that is not the case with 
every old-timer. It is a pleasure to report here that the great cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich appears to have lost very little indeed off 
his proverbial fastball, even at the advanced age of 75. His ap- 
pearance at the April 6" Boston Symphony concert, one of the few 
remaining such events to be led by outgoing music director Seiji 
Ozawa, was a triumph. 

Rostropovich has had a long history of championing new 
works for his instrument in addition to presenting standard reper- 
toire. Eric Tanguy’s Cello Concerto No. 2 (2000) is the latest in a 
long line of such recent compositions. One can understand those 
aspects of it that might appeal to a world-class cellist: the soloist’s 
line is a busy one kept very much to the fore, challenging to play 
yet containing a certain level of aural appeal. And the harmonic 
language employed is essentially a tonal one, though dissonant 
enough in certain ways so as not to seem anachronistic. Your 
reviewer found the piece lacking in other ways, however. The 
cello part, while idiomatically written for the instrument, seems 
stuck in an expressively lyric rut that palls after three movements 
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(the finale bringing a long overdue dose of zippy energy to the 
proceedings). Movement structure is not well delineated, melodic 
material tends to lack distinction, and the orchestration, while not 
usually covering the soloist, is rather pedestrian, generally proving 
wan and colorless. The performance, however, was excellent. 
Rostropovich’s playing was splendid, exhibiting excellent bow 
control, a wide dynamic palette, secure left hand technique, and a 
juicy, beautiful tone quality. The orchestral backing, judiciously 
led by Ozawa, strove mightily to be suppor- 
tive while staying under its distinguished 
guest—and succeeded nicely. 

The other recent selection given this 
evening was one written specially for its 
illustrious conductor. John Williams’s for 
Seiji! (1999) is an intriguing piece to come 
from this composer’s pen, much more 
clangorous than his much vaunted film 
scores yet still grounded in a tonal ethos. 
Finding a viable midpoint between the con- 
cert overture and concerto-for-orchestra 
genres (being a rousing curtain raiser that 
spotlights numerous solo players and instrumental sections), it 
holds together quite well despite a somewhat nebulous sense of 
form. And as one might expect, the scoring is showy and most 
effective. It’s a solid outing well worth listening to more than 
once. Ozawa coaxed a highly demonstrative performance from 
the group. 

Congratulations go out to the BSO and Ozawa for their able 
playing. And bravos come from this corner to Rostropovich, 
whose virtuosity betrays little sign of encroaching years. <> 


Mstislav Rostropovich 
“JHis] virtuosity 

betrays little sign of 

encroaching years” 


In a Time of Destruction 
Leo Kraft 


Ernst Krenek: The Lamentations of Jeremiah. The New York 
Virtuoso Singers conducted by Harold Rosenbaum. Great 
Hall, Cooper Union, NY, NY. April 11". 


The music of Ernst Krenek has been received by European audi- 
ences with far more enthusiasm than by American audiences, so it 
is not surprising that a major work of the composer, The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, for a cappella chorus, although completed in 
1942, has just received its first American performance. 

This was not the usual concert presentation. Before the music 
began we heard a brief talk by Rabbi Tzvi Blanchard explaining 
the place of The Lamentations in the Jewish tradition, followed by 
a talk by Reverend Stuart Hoke, which not only described the 
Tenebrae service whose text is taken from the Book of Jeremiah 

, but also related his own experiences in 
Lamentations: the hours following the attack on the 
‘fal remarkable World Trade Center, which took place 
work” only a short distance from Trinity 

Church, in which he serves. His de- 
scription of the aftermath of the destruction was compelling, and 
he was able to draw parallels with Jeremiah’s lament at the fall of 
Jerusalem. To complete the introduction to the music itself we 
were able to read the composer’s introduction to the first perform- 
ance in 1953, which took place at the city of Kassel while it was 
rebuilding from the destruction of the war years. Together, all 
these provided a meaningful context in which to hear the music. 

The composition is serial, in Krenek’s own understanding of 
the method, yet it sounds quite unlike most music of the Viennese 
composers. It reflects Krenek’s interest in Gregorian chant and 
Renaissance polyphony, which may explain the fact that the music 
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is diatonic or mildly chromatic rather than highly involved with 
half steps and tritones. The texture varies the way it would in mu- 
sic by Palestrina, with all four voices singing together only from 
time to time, and with constantly shifting combinations of two and 
three voices. As a result, the choral sound was always interesting. 
I find it difficult on one hearing to make any kind of value judg- 
ment of this music, which is so large in scope and surprisingly 
unfamiliar in sound. 

The New York Virtuoso Singers met the enormous chal- 
lenges of the music in a highly professional manner, singing for 
well over an hour with only two short periods of rest and main- 
taining their impeccable intonation to the , 
end. Harold Rosenbaum was the evening’s 
hero, having taught the music to the sing- 
ers and then making it seem like such a 
performance was the most natural thing in 
the world. Cooper Union deserves com- 
mendation too, for bringing us this re- 
markable work. For whatever reason, the 
sound in the Great Hall, which has been 
much criticized, was kind to the chorus, and inner voices could be 
heard quite clearly. Several hundred people, undaunted by the 
prospect of listening to over an hour of serial atonal music, lis- 
tened attentively, and gave every indication that they appreciated 
both the music and the performance. <> 


Ernst Krenek 


Songs that Come in All Sizes 
by John de Clef Piñeiro 


‘A VOCAL RECITAL.’ Songs & operatic arias by Federico 
Mompou, Manuel de Falla, Maurice Ravel, Giacomo Puccini, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, and Giuseppe Verdi. Frank Retzel: 
Summer Songs (1996): Pamela Myers, soprano; Diego Tor- 
nelli, piano. The Church of Saint Luke in the Fields, NY, NY. 
April 12". 


For the most part, this was a concert of old songs, large and small, 
a recital consisting of mostly traditional operatic and recital reper- 
toire. So the challenge for a reviewer of new music was that of 
trying to assess the unfamiliar new musical offering in the context 
of recognized block-buster arias and familiar songs, without mak- 
ing an assessment by comparison. Although this reviewer has 
attempted to avoid that comparison, it must be said that the se- 
lected program of standard arias presented that evening did not 
seem to need the company of any newly-composed works. In this 
regard, one might cite as somewhat awkward the inclusion and 
placement of Frank Retzel's five Summer Songs on this program. 
Not that they lack distinction or appeal in their own right, but only 
that these noticeably more-understated works seemed sandwiched 
and overwhelmed by the soprano's apparent preference for power- 
house arias. 

As for Ms. Myers' performance, I found her vocal quality to 
be a fulfilling joy not often experienced. To say that it expressed 
a paradoxical combination of affecting delicacy, dramatic power, 
and energetic refinement only briefly states the breadth of her 
expressive range over the course of the evening's varied works. 
Ms. Myers’ extraordinary interpretations of three of Puccini's sig- 
nature arias demonstrated such a sustained excellence that a lis- 
tener could only be left wanting to hear this voice in the full- 
length presentations of the operas containing each work. 

It deserves mentioning that pianist/accompanist Diego Tor- 
nelli brought to these performances a range of nuance and expres- 
sion that any recitalist would be privileged to have. A native of 
Trieste, Italy and a graduate of Juilliard, Mr. Tornelli has studied 
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with such renowned artists as Jorg Demus and Philippe Entre- 
mont, among others. 

Now to Frank Retzel's Summer Songs. Smaller and more 
intimate in scale than other offerings on the program, the five 
songs (three of which are settings of poems by Pulitzer-winner 
Edna St. Vincent Millay) cover a variety of moods. The first 
song, “Afternoon On a Hill,” is slow in tempo, spare in texture, 
diatonic in harmony, and chorale-like in feel, as set to a text de- 
picting a relaxed flow of thoughts concerning the poet's eager 
intentions of how to spend a pleasant afternoon. “Tavern,” the 
next song in the cycle, has an initial, fast-paced, jaunty bounce 
and innocent simplicity in its melody and accompaniment, despite 
the wistful, dreamy wishfulness of the text in which Millay fanci- 
fully imagines keeping a tavern. The piece ends more tenderly to 
match the gentleness of the text. The third song presents “The 
Poplar,” a suggestive, yet cryptic, text by the prolific Irish poet 
and Nobel Laureate Seamus Heaney. In this work, the triplet 
rhythms in the accompaniment impart a 
fluidity that is not evident in the text. 
Nevertheless, as music, the piece suc- 
ceeds in conveying a more complete 
and coherent conception than commu- 
nicated by the poem. With “Colours and Rhymes,” Retzel pro- 
vides a metrically diverse and somewhat abstract, but engaging, 
musical context for Millay's playful succession of isolated 
phrases. “Warm Touch, Warm Thoughts,” the fifth and last song 
(actually the sixth in the composer's manuscript) is appropriately 
subtitled (“Song Without Words”). Essentially a lullaby in the 
form of a vocalise, it unfolds gently, simply and sweetly, some- 
what show-tune-like, in a manner reminiscent of Sondheim at his 
most musically lyrical. 

As a final note, upon hearing this collection of short, evanes- 
cent pieces at the beginning of the 21st century, one is struck by 
their quaint melodism and use of traditional compositional proce- 
dures. These qualities are made even more remarkable when one 
learns that Retzel was once an assistant to a composer who was 
well-known for his bristly devotion to serially-oriented composi- 
tion: the late Ralph Shapey. <> 


“Suggestive 
yet cryptic” 


Fond Farewell to a Modern Maestro 
Peter Kroll 


Kevin Matthew Puts: Falling Dream* ~~ Francis Thorne: 
Concerto for Orchestra* ~~ John Cage: Concerto for Prepared 
Piano and Chamber Orchestra ~~ Elliott Carter: Variations for 
Orchestra. Margaret Leng Tan, prepared piano; Dennis Rus- 
sell Davies, conductor; American Composers Orchestra. Car- 
negie Hall, April 14'". (*Commissioned world premieres) 


This was a notable concert. It was the second part of the celebra- 
tion of the ACO’s 25th Anniversary as well as being Dennis Rus- 
sell Davies last concert as ACO Music Director, a post he has held 
for all of those 25 years. His presence has helped this ensemble 
rise to the top of contemporary orchestras in America. And, as 
befitted the occasion, he went out with a blast of colors typical of 
modern American music. 

The afternoon’s program beautifully demonstrated the ACO’s 
wide range of repertoire. It is another indication that its mission to 
encourage the writing of and the presentation in live performance 
of contemporary American composition and the heritage of our 
past has been well served. This vitality was evidenced by the con- 
cert presenting two pieces (Puts and Thorne) which were world 
premieres commissioned by the ACO and two which have become 
classics of American music. Interestingly and perhaps predictably, 
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the work which seemed the most captivating and unusual was 
Cage’s masterpiece. This is a composition in which gentle but 
insistent demands are made upon the listener to attend to the mu- 
sical activity while also becoming more attuned to the sounds and 
movements around him/her. In effect, the issues of “fixed” or 
“free” sections and the place of “chance” (that is, the composer’s 
use of the I Ching in writing the third movement) become unim- 
portant in the aesthetic impact of the work. Cage’s refined use of 
colors and especially his presentation of varying lengths of “mu- 
sic” and “silence” truly made this listener turn inward while still 
maintaining an outward attention to and growing anticipation of 
what would be coming from the stage and from the audience. The 
rhythmic complexity of the work was noted but soon evaporated 
in this milieu. Most important, one wanted more, perhaps to listen 
to the work again immediately. Both the ACO and pianist Tan 
played superlatively. 

Mr. Thorne, one of the founders of the ACO, has consistently 
written works which also bring the listener in and keep him mov- 
ing, as well. The jazz-influenced concerto may get texturally 
muddy at times, but its melodic appeal and energetic rhythms 
make it very alive and captivating. Thorne writes that the piece 
“features first-desk players as well as the orchestra itself (since) 
many of the current members of the orchestra have been with 
ACO since the first concert in 1977 and have become good 
friends.” I note that both they and the audience really enjoyed the 
composition and its performance. 

Another highlight of the afternoon was the powerful per- 
formance of Carter’s complex “Variations.” According to the 
composer's informative notes, the work “gives expression to the 
classical attitude toward the problem of unity and diversity.” 
However, in actuality, the work is very complex and demanding, 
though, as it proceeds, it shows its great worth and merits the at- 
tention it deserves. Carter, now 93, was in attendance and was 
greeted with great joy. 

It is to Kevin Puts’ credit that he came out so well in such 
august company. His 18-minute work was stimulated by the 
events of 9/11, especially the report of a couple jumping from the 
World Trade Center holding hands. Soft 
and repetitive falling intervals and harmo- 
nies, later using stringed high harmonics, 
echo effects and a quiet intensity through- 
out make the composition as painful and 
poignant as its inspiration. There was both 
an early dark and dangerous sense to the 
work which ended in a somewhat peaceful 
way. Though such a composition could 
become too maudlin or programmatic, this 
listener felt that Puts had found a balance in his use of musical 
elements to depict in his words “an insane event.” 

Special mention must be made and credit given to Maestro 
Davies who has given so much to American music. New York 
especially should be grateful for his commitment to this orchestra 
and the City. The audience gave him prolonged standing ovations 
as we said farewell. Good luck to Davies too, and we hope he 
returns regularly. <> 


Davies: “...[going] 
out with a blast of 
colors” 


Lucky Seventh? 
Leo Kraft 


William Bolcom: Seventh Symphony ~~ Richard Strauss: Bur- 
leske for Piano & Orch. James Levine/ The Met Orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall. May 19" 2002 
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An important new symphonic work, the Seventh Symphony of 
William Bolcom opened the Met Orchestra’s final concert of the 
season at Carnegie Hall, and a grand opening it was. The work 
was commissioned jointly by the Carnegie Hall Corporation and 
the Metropolitan Opera. The piece is subtitled A Symphonic Con- 
certo. Aptly enough for a work commissioned by an opera com- 
pany, the movements were described as Acts, of which there were 
three, and an /nterlude. In addition the concertante element which 
Mr. Levine had requested of the composer was much in evidence, 
with numerous solos for some of the outstanding players in the 
orchestra. All in all, Mr. Bolcom’s Seventh Symphony is a many- 
faceted piece, one that arouses interest on many different levels. 

Truly symphonic in scope the music is generous in gesture 
and thoroughly orchestral in conception. The musical ideas pour 
forth in profusion, and the level of tension is maintained from the 
dramatic opening to the powerful conclusion. 

The one reservation that I had about the symphony concerned 
its form. There was a minimum of repetition and the constant in- 
troduction of new ideas, while stimulating, made it difficult to 
grasp the shape and direction of the music. One beautiful melody 
in the horns doubled by the violins did return at a certain point and 
showed the value of thematic return in 
articulating the form of the music and 
gaining coherence. I cannot agree with 
the criticism in the Times about the “ob- 
viousness” of some of the gestures; I 
heard those gestures as being operatic 
and quite in keeping with the character 
of the symphony. 

For some reason, the program in- 
cluded Burleske for Piano and Orchestra 
by Richard Strauss in which the soloist 
was Jean-Yves Thibaudet. My suspicion 
that the inclusion of this work as a ges- 
ture to the “star system” was reinforced the following day when 
the Times printed a photo of “the soloist” rather than the com- 
poser of a major new work. As for the soloist, I can testify that he 
is very strong in digital dexterity, but as for his musicality I can 
say nothing, the work being totally devoid of musical substance. 

One way to judge a performance is to ask whether it raises 
the work being performed in the listener’s esteem. From that point 
of view, the performance of Ravel’s Bolero that concluded the 
concert was a definite success. By taking a slightly more deliber- 
ate tempo than is customary, Mr. Levine imparted a seriousness to 
this familiar music giving it a measure of importance which it 
does not usually carry. The (slightly) slower tempo also gave the 
soloists in the orchestra a little room to be more expressive, and 
that in turn created a long-distance connection with the Bolcom 
symphony. All in all, this performance provided a brilliant conclu- 
sion to an exceptionally fine concert. I wonder what Maestro Le- 
vine will bring us from Boston. <> 


William Bolcom: 
His 7” Symphony “a 
many-faceted piece” 


(May) We Come To An Accord (?) 
Mark W. Greenfest 


‘NEW MUSIC MAY.’ Tania León: Entre Nos (1998) ~~ 
Laura Kaminsky: Transformations (2001) ~~ Joan Tower: 
Island Prelude (1989) ~~ Amy Rubin: Like Ships That Pass... 
(2002) ~~ Kathleen Nester, flute; (Julie Rosenfeld, violin; 
Deborah Redding, violin; Marka Gustavsson, viola; Diane 
Chaplin, cello); Amy Rubin, piano; Tania Leon, conductor. 
CUNY Graduate Center and Musicians Accord. CUNY 
Graduate Center (Elebash Recital Hall), NY, NY. May 29", 
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Founded in 1980, Musicians Accord has premiered over 100 
works to date. This was the second of three programs in the 
CUNY Graduate Center’s New Music Festival. The works of four 
composers associated with the project were performed. 

In Tania Leén’s Entre Nos, the clarinet, bassoon and piano, 
each taking separate licks, each with its own timbral colors, form 
an intimate, evocative conversation. There are melodic lines “in 
wide intervals in the winds and ostinato-like figures in the piano. 
The discourse is basically fragmented and there are episodes in- 
which the materials ... are greatly contrasted.” Yet, in the work 
(inspired by poems of Octavio Paz), the whole, with its lively 
dynamic balances, flows and rests and proves greater than the sum 
of its parts. Clarinetist JoAnn Sternberg, was outstanding, and the 
younger players, bassoonist Atsuko Sato and pianist Christine 
Diwyk, also played very well. 

In Laura Kaminsky’s Transformations, for string quartet, a 
New York premiere, the first violin, with its great expressive 
range, engages in dialogue with the other strings. Each instrument 
takes its turn or interacts in rapid but forceful counterpoint, then 
“with complex tonal and rhythmic relationships propelling the 
music forward.” It is a first-rate work, as was its performance by 
the Colorado String Quartet. At times, the sound was luminous. 
Ms. Kaminsky has several things to say and says them well — the 
audience’s wild applause verified that. (This year, the “transfor- 
mations” included “deaths and illnesses of family and friends, a 
new job, and a cross-country move.” ) 

Joan Tower’s renowned chamber music is exceptional in the 
deliberately restrained yet intensely passionate lines of sound and 
dashes of timbre which she paints. In this two-oboe version of her 
Island Preludes for oboe and string quartet, performed by the 
Colorado String Quartet and outstanding soloists Matt Sullivan 
and Rachel Calin, Sullivan augments the sound palette of the 
strings in an engaging dance. The music builds from a quiet start 
to an oboe cadenza that is “aggressive and wild” and then ends 
quietly. (The quiet was broken by aggressive applause.) 

The world premiere of Amy Rubin’s Like Ships That Pass... 
presents music that “juxtapose[s] improvised with fully notated 
material.” There is magic in the seemingly simple piano line that 
opens the piece and en- 
chantment in the flute, clari- 
net, and string quintet inter- 
play which follows. Ms. 
Rubin, who is adept at both 
classical music and jazz, and 
has experience with Brazil- 
ian music (such as Jobim’s), 
employs a particularly col- 
orful palette. Her piano 
playing, Ms. Leon’s con- 
ducting, the Colorado String 
Quartet’s playing (particu- 
larly, that of first violinist 
Rosenfeld), Sternberg’s 
clarinet and Calin’s bassoon 
performances were all a joy 
to behold. Behind the com- 
poser’s syncopated melodies 
is a delicate, intelligent 
structure, and the music delights. The audience was enthusiastic; 
the piece breathed life and vitality. After the concert, there was 
a reception to meet the artists. The entire program was free and 
extremely enjoyable. <> 


Amy Rubin: “...employs a 
particularly colorful palette” 
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All that Jazz, Pizzazz and Razzmatazz 
by Derriere-garde von Bingo+ 


‘NEW MUSIC, NOW!.’ Akmal Parwez: Chitarang* (2002) ~~ 
Alison Nowak: Resound* (1986, revised 2002) ~~ Gunther 
Schuller: Episodes (1964) ~~ Joseph Pehrson: Violahexy” 
(2000) ~~ Ron Mazurek: Shadows (2001) ~~ Rolv Yttrehus: 
Explorations (1985) ~~ Patrick Hardish: Jazz Sonorities* 
(2002). Various performers. Presented by Composers Concor- 
dance. NYU Loewe Theater, NY, NY. May 30°". (* world pre- 
miere; “ US premiere) 


The two works with the most conspicuous profiles happened to be 
those by the two active directors of CC, Joe Pehrson and Pat 
Hardish. One can tell these two fellows have been working hard at 
their craft. And not by coincidence, either, Pehrson’s delving 
headlong into microtonality is beginning to pay off. Violahexy, for 
viola and electronics, comes off, to quote Jonathan Kramer, as a 
“surreality check,” and perhaps supplies something of the ecstatic 
feeling of a walk in space (a guess, of course, since we've never 
been out there). It is not an easy work to perform, as Olivia Kop- 
pell appeared to have problems with 
the tuning called for. Pehrson can be 
devilish in his tuning systems and his 
demands are merciless. Without ques- 
tion he’s come up with schemes that 
make the hair stand on end. Here he 
has retuned his synthesizer with “hexanies,” 6-note structures 
based on just intonation and with notated intervals between quar- 
ter-tones built on the ‘cent,’ i.e., 1/ 100" of a semitone. And he has 
included a CD with the score so the player can engage in a little 
ear-training. It’s all very easy to Dr. Pehrson, but we could swear 
we heard Ms. Koppell murmuring “You rascal, you!” all the way 
through the piece. Somehow, the essential atmosphere was re- 
tained, and that is to the credit of the composer. 

Mr. Hardish’s work for clarinet and two percussionists be- 
trays his long held interest in the jazz idiom and culture, for one 
could see right off he knows all about jamming and jiving (in the 
best sense). Yeah, man! Esther Lamneck’s clarinet went beyond 
normal parameters of excellence, and the era of Goodman- 
Herman-Shaw was brought back to life in spades and with plenty 
of heart, while Barbara Allen and Mr. Hardish, too, went to town 
on a full array of drums. A special nostalgic ending to this other- 
wise competent program. 

At the opposite end of the concert, the very beginning, we 
heard Mr. Parwez’s piece in two movements. This is unmistakably 
Middle Asian music, merged somewhat with Western accents by 
the use of two Western instruments. With Paul Cohen on sax and 
David Jolley playing horn, Brian Silver’s sitar and Tapan Mo- 
dak’s tabla sounded the essential sonorities of the raga form. But 
this music cannot be judged so readily in Western terms, as ele- 
ments like contour, harmony and meter bear little relationship to 
Western composition. Although the sonority of Chitarang may 
appear well-tempered, there is much microtonality inherent in the 
role of the sitarist. And yet since the element of improvisation is 
essential to this music, it often submits to comparison with jazz. 
We feel its program placement as a “bookend” to Jazz Sonorities 
was a thoughtful idea. 

We found Ms. Nowak’s heavily atonal piece somewhat en- 
igmatic. Violist Koppell, her back to the audience, was huddled 
over Marc Peloquin at the piano. Resound had an air of “unfin- 
ishedness,” of sounding fractured, of fishing for the glue to get it 
all together. Was this Ms. Nowak’s intention? It may very well 
have been the case, or perhaps her aim was to create an actually 
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well structured piece which emits a certain fragility. Such is often 
the tenuous nature of the chromatic scale and the ever evasive 
home tone. 

With Paul Hoffman at the piano, for whom it was written, 
Rolv Yttrehus’s Explorations is as pure a Rutger U. event as one 
will find off that campus. Yttrehus has been an imperturbable 
champion of dodecaphony, and this work continues his search for 
the perfect model, one perhaps which discovers the true link with 
our unbridled Romantic past. And there are many passages in the 
work to support that—often soft nocturnal sounds suddenly inter- 
rupted by elopers on “runaway horses”—while the whole one- 
movement design is actually in the classic sonata form. Prof. Yt- 
trehus has pulled no punches, and he’s subtitled the work, with a 
wink in the eye, How Music Should Go in Our Time: Being a Joy- 
ful, Albeit Hard-Won Romp Through the Fertile Field of Dodeca- 
phony. 

Two other solo showpieces rounded out the program. Show- 
ing us a different side of her approach to the clarinet, Esther Lam- 
neck played Schuller’s Episodes, a somewhat disappointing study 
in sequential harmonies, while Ron Mazurek’s Shadows — 
reflecting his great interest in complex sonics by programming the 
tarogato to set off electronic sounds—proved to be a viscerally 
exciting, cutting edge composition. Dr. Lamneck is a rare per- 
former on this instrument, a relative of the ancient sackbutt. 

We note on programs of late the somewhat bland titles given 
to compositions. With the trend toward more emphasis on the 
visual, one feels that titles such as Episodes, Explorations and 
“Sonorities” tend to leave a listener with a severe lack of curiosity 
about a work. These can be mamby-pamby words with little color 
and pictorialism, and it is only when we read Prof. Yttrehus’s liner 
notes do we see that he has a little joke up his sleeves. We urge 
composers to let their hair down and consider the element of an- 
ticipatory interest. 


[+The current pseudonym for Anne Onimus] <> 


Downbeat by the Riverside 
Leo Kraft 


Frederick Delius: “A Walk to the Paradise Garden” (from A 
Village Romeo and Juliet; 1900-01) ~~ Anthony Korf: Piano 
Concerto (2002; world premiere). Christopher Oldfather, 
piano; George Rothman, Riverside Symphony. Alice Tully 
Hall, Lincoln Center, NY, NY. June 6, 2002. 


The main event on this Riverside Symphony concert was the first 
performance of Mr. Korf’s Piano Concerto. It is a large-scale 
ambitious work in a single movement, whose subtext is the popu- 
lar music heard on the radio during the composer’s younger days. 
The evocation of jazz styles is both imaginative and subtle, going 
far beyond mere quotation. The dialogue of piano and orchestra is 
always interesting, and the way in which the orchestra picks up 
the end of the piano’s phrases from time to time makes for good 
continuity. Nevertheless, I had difficulty in grasping the overall 
form of the piece, and wished for at least some repetition of the 
attractive ideas, which appeared all too briefly. 

The orchestral sound was lean and clear, with no glitzy show- 
ing off in either piano or orchestra. While the harmonic language 
has its roots in jazz, it goes farther than that in a quite individual 
way. 
Christopher Oldfather had revealed his sympathetic under- 
standing of this music in a brief appearance on John Schaefer’s 
Sound Check on WNYC a few hours before the concert. His play- 
ing showed not only understanding but also great flair and virtuos- 
ity. Mr. Rothman led the orchestra in perfect tune with the pianist. 
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The program began with a reading of Frederick Delius’ “A 
Walk to the Paradise Garden.” Although the opera from which 
this orchestral moment is taken was written over a century ago, 
the appearance of the orchestral interlude is still something of a 
novelty. It proved to be highly attractive music, and the perform- 
ance led by Mr. Rothman brought out the best qualities of the 
music. 

(The Delius is available on several CD recordings. The edi- 
tors’ hands-down choice has to be the version by Delius’s great 
champion, Sir Thomas Beecham, on D-LAB). <> 


Memorial Retrospective for a Departed Champion 
John de Clef Piñeiro 


‘ROBERT HELPS, THE LAST ROMANTIC.’ Homage a 
Fauré (1971); Fantasy for Violin and Piano (1963); Postlude -- 
Trio for Horn, Violin and Piano (1964); Two Songs for Voice 
and Piano (1950); Three Etudes for Piano (1956); Quartet for 
Piano, Violin, Viola and Cello (1997); Song Transcriptions for 
Piano: “Schilflied” (Mendelssohn-Helps) (1988), “Chanson 
Pour Jeanne” (Chabrier-Helps) (1998). With pianists Richard 
Goode, Alan Feinberg, David Del Tredici, and other perform- 
ers. Great Hall at Cooper Union, NY, NY. June 15". 


As a loving tribute to one of new music’s compelling champions 
for more than half a century, this concert succeeded in honoring 
the cherished memory and work of Robert Helps, the late pian- 
ist-composer, who was so passionately involved with the music of 
his time and that of the prior century. For the most part, it was an 
outstanding evening of first- (or nearly first-) rate performances of 
fairly accessible compositions of “old” new music. 

Regarding the title of this retrospective homage, to say of Rob- 
ert Helps that he was “The Last Romantic” does not quite fit the 
reality, even if one were to judge merely by the works presented 
during the concert that evening (without regard to his other 
recorded works). Actually, as a composer, Helps was neither a 
Romantic nor even a 
neo-Romantic. A more accurate 
statement would be to say that he 
was a not-particularly-avant-garde 
new-music composer, who was 
certainly far more accessible than 
most of his contemporaries and even most of the composers he 
championed. So, to acknowledge that he was perhaps more lyrical 
than the giants of his time should not characterize the man or his 
oeuvre into what they clearly are not, catchy as the epitaph-like 
concert title may seem. 

Just prior to the performance, introductory words were spoken 
by two icons of new music: Bethany Beardslee and Milton Bab- 
bitt, who reminisced knowledgeably and touchingly about the man 
and the musician. 

The evening’s program, which was performed without inter- 
mission, began with the composer’s mistily enchanting Homage a 
Fauré, a lush movie-like theme with variations, which plays out 
as an interestingly-conceived exercise, beautifully performed by 
Mr. Goode, in which the theme is played over and over, with only 
the surrounding harmonies, mood settings and rhythmic figura- 
tions varying. This was followed by the Fantasy for Violin and 
Piano that begins intensely and dramatically, then abruptly frac- 
tures, assuming angular contours of even greater intensity. An 
uneasy calm eventually sets in that transitions to a concluding 
realm of mystery, suggesting the quiet from which no life returns. 
Jorja Fleezanis and Alan Feinberg gave an engagingly effective 
performance. 


“< ... More lyrical 
than the giants of 
his time ...” 
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The next work, Postlude -- Trio for Horn, Violin and Piano, 
progresses from an introductory lament for solo horn that prepares 
the entrance for the piano and violin, and, from there, each in- 
strument voices its own complaints. The horn soon asserts its 
apparent role as protagonist, while the violin, serving as con- 
science, inhabits a separate dimension, by contrast. Unlike the 
musicians selected for the other works performed that evening, the 
choice of vocalist for Two Songs for Voice and Piano, seemed 
quite unfortunate. Through no fault of her own, Ms. Abghari’s 
vocal instrument seemed rather too light and thin to fulfill the 
apparently dramatic dimensions suggested so virtuosically by the 
piano settings for both Melville poems. Whether the settings were 
originally intended for female voice is not evident from the text 
printed in the program. Nevertheless, it seems to this reviewer 
that the work, the earliest-composed work on the program, could 
have more appropriately and persuasively employed a masculine 
voice. 

The Three Etudes for Piano, which have been recorded and 
performed by David Del Tredici, were energetically performed by 
him that evening and were the kind of exuberant showpieces so 
aptly suited to the man’s flamboyant flair and enthusiasm. The 
first etude, a bewilderingly complex vortex of chordal rhythms 
played full out only benefited from the bravura intensity of Del 
Tredici’s performance. In the second etude, a more measured and 
calm beginning soon breaks out in a manner resembling the first 
etude, but then softens into and ends in an impressionistic manner. 
In the third etude, the whirlwind of the first etude resumes with an 
amazing cross-playing of hands at a simply astonishing and fre- 
netic prestissimo tempo that concludes in a densely-packed chor- 
dal crash. 

In a sharp departure from the maniacally percussive intensity 
of the Etudes, the Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and Cello, 
composed twenty-one years later, begins with an extended pro- 
gression of delicately chromatic chordal blurs in the piano alone. 
The second movement begins with a canonic repetition of an 
eight-note motto, as each of the four instruments makes its entry. 
The motto can be heard in transformations as the brief second 
movement develops. In the third move- 
ment, the string trio opens with a nerv- 
ous twelve-note motto, which is repeated 
literally and in variation. The fourth 
movement recaps the initial chordal 
blurs and alternates the piano alone, then 
the strings, twice, then brings all voices 
together with the piano playing an osti- 
nato-like ending. The fifth and final 
movement, is characterized by pizzicato 
strings accompanying the piano in a 
variation of the original piano progres- 
sion of the first movement, but in a 
seemingly cut-time tempo. This work was given a fine perform- 
ance by Idith Meshulam, Jorja Fleezanis, Ira Weller and Robert 
Martin. 

The program concluded with two gorgeous piano transcriptions 
entitled Song Transcriptions for Piano, that featured the two 
works, “Schilflied” and “Chanson pour Jeanne,” composed a 
decade apart. After the evening’s programmed works, those in 
attendance viewed a video presentation of The Life and Playing of 
Robert Helps (2002) by Hilton Jones. While not especially so- 
phisticated by any measure, the presentation did capture a certain 
nostalgia about a personality known to many, and served as a 
poignant reminder to us all of our ever transforming mortality 
over time. 


Robert Helps 
(in a recent photo) 
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FURTHER COMMENTS 
by B.L.C. 


The Video Presentation of The Life and Playing of Robert Helps, 
by Hilton Jones, was not particularly revealing, as this now fa- 
vored format goes. The musical sound track was perhaps the best 
part of it, as we could hear Helps himself at the piano. (There 
were also some voiced comments by the composer, but they were 
inaudible to us.) Otherwise, one might have never known this 
visual record was of the changing face of a composer. Only one of 
the still photos gave him away. He was standing at a piano with a 
warm smile on his face, indicating perhaps the comfort and secu- 
rity he felt when in the company of the instrument. Although 
Helps wrote symphonies and many other keyboardless orchestral, 
vocal and chamber works, the piano obviously remained his favor- 
ite instrument to compose for. It was an instrument he knew very 
well, very studiously, but he could also have high-level fun with 
it, as demonstrated by David Del Tredici in the chromatic Three 
Etudes with those seemingly impossible to manage prestissimo 
tempi in two of them. (These are not runs and arpeggios, but hair- 
raisingly difficult chromatic passages.) They were written back in 
1956, and they show how keen and how ready he was to the chal- 
lenges of contemporary music, a fact verified by Milton Babbitt in 
his introductory remarks. 

But Helps changed in the Sixties, rediscovering the music of 
the 19" century and becoming more tonal, much like his great 
friend Del Tredici, who followed a similar career path. Helps per- 
formed a lot of late Romantic and Impressionistic music on the 
road. He made transcriptions of some of those works, and three of 
them, from Mendelssohn, Chabrier and Faure (from his Hommage 
set) were played tonight. The presenters chose to program but one 
very late work, the Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola & Cello 
(1997). There is great nostalgia in this very accessible, sometimes 
seemingly simple composition. As one listens, one might see the 
piece more aptly as a Sonata for Piano & Strings. It begins with a 
lengthy sort of groping solo for piano and only late in the first 
movement do the strings join in. The two middle movements in- 
volve more integrated musical lines and the ideas more fully tread 
upon the territory of late Romantic chamber music. But, lo and 
behold, the final movement is as classically sonata-like as one can 
imagine, with just about all of the melodic content taken up by the 
pianist, barely supported by the cellist, with the violinist and vio- 
list in a pizzicato ostinato right up to the very last bars when all 
the players come together in a big unison coda. 

Understandably, as in the case of all such tributes, this con- 
cert was put together in great haste. One can quibble with the se- 
lections: why not another early work, why not another very late 
work, etc. One supposes that, with most of the evening made up 
of the more mellow and sometimes emotional music from the 
Helps canon, the presenters felt the best way to remember Robert 
Helps was indeed as “The Last Romantic.” Bully for them. 

(Fortunately, a lot of Robert Helps’s music has been re- 
corded. The CRI label offers his Nocturne for String Qrt. (Berlin 
Spectrum Ensemble mbrs.), Hommages (Helps), Fantasy Pieces 
(Del Tredici) and Trio for Vn., Va. & Ve. (Berlin) on #649 (plus 
music of Jan Radzynski). The aforementioned Etudes (Del 
Tredici), along with Gossamer Noons (Beardslee, soprano; 
Schuller/ACO), Three Hommages (Helps), Recollections (Mas- 
selos), and the Symphony #1 (Rozsnyai/ Columbia SO) are all 
available on #717 (American Masters series). They can be ordered 
directly from CRI by calling 212-941-9673. Check the 
Schwann/Opus catalog for more of his CDs.] <> 
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Desire Under the Mountain 
by B.L.C. 


Stephen Paulus: Summer. Libretto by Joan 
(based on a novella by Edith Wharton). With Jessica Grigg. 
Richard Lippold and Michael Lofton. Produced by Center for 
Contemporary Opera. Directed by Richard Marshall (music) 
and Charles Maryan (stage). The Kaye Playhouse at Hunter 
College, NY, NY. June 19, 20. (A New York premiere) 


Summer is Stephen Paulus’s second New York premiere per- 
formed by Richard Marshall’s company, the other being The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. Of course, setting a libretto based 
on a work by Edith Wharton poses far different challenges than 
the task of tackling a James M. Cain sizzler (or opera noir, as 
Jimmy Paulk classified its musical treatment in NMC, Vol. 6#3, 
p.6), and some might even argue that the genteel Wharton is not 
cut out for opera. Summer will be found only on the shelves of her 
most devoted readers; yet she is said to have considered it her 
favorite. Like her great contemporary, Henry James, she wrote 
about those in the closed social circles of the day with a careful 
balance of delicacy and incisiveness. These are notions best ex- 
pressed in literary terms. Summer may be different because its 
heroine is low-born, but the confrontation of classes and the male 
figures of Lucius and Lawyer, just a bit reminiscent of James’s 
Morris Townsend and Austin Sloper, are still pure Wharton. 

Was there a particular lure that attracted Mr. Paulus? The 
novella could be likened to the same school of literature that has 
inspired so much American opera in the 20" century, especially 
that which involves a quite unliberated woman as the central char- 
acter (e.g., Blanche, Susannah, Emmeline, Lizzie, Paulus’s own 
Cora in Postman). In Summer, 
Charity, at 18, a small-town librar- 
ian, is a product of two worlds, nei- 
ther of which will fully accept her. 
Given up by her poverty-stricken 
mother, she was raised by the Royalls. With Lawyer Royall’s wife 
now gone he confesses his loneliness and often proposes marriage 
to Charity, which she rebuffs with disgust. At the same time, she’s 
quite unprepared for the subtle advances of the gentle Lucius Har- 
ney, an architect drawn to the town’s old buildings, which pro- 
vides the excuse to having her show him around. Eventually, de- 
spite Lawyer’s warnings (sort of like Sloper’s in Washington 
Square), Charity and Lucius become lovers, she becomes pregnant 
but realizes Lucius will never marry her when she learns that he 
has all the time been engaged to Annabel Balch, a woman of his 
ci dcttnGuaestican 

child. 

No, this is not the stuff of bombastic stage action. Whatever 
eare a Nis we ts seston ee 
Sweet mode by the anti-climacti nae pore ae eel 

hep c ending. The opening mise en 
scêne tries to be mysterious. We wonder about Charity’s relation- 
ae to Lawyer. Did he attempt to abuse her? Was he her tutor? 
Mes n n o: know her well. Is he one of 
sorts? (Actually, the DA ie oe ap o allegorical 
hills.) Eventually we learn liey g ele ee PO TORRE 
the comfortable wko nie he asn Sea P ae 
like Lucius’ tea-totallin a 4 Ee E ee 
E IEPES A g cousin. Some of the latter are illustrated 

TLT y oy a dance (accompanied by sly words) in 
anticipation of the July 4" fireworks celebration. Even with these 
many odd characters, the libretto is, a la Wharton, carefully 
nuanced. 


Stephen Paulus: “... 
catches the ironies and 
contradictions ...” 
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Paulus’s music catches these ironies and contradictions in an 
often sardonic manner, although the deliberate steady tempo leads 
one to wonder if he is too intent on measuring the pace of life in a 
fin de siecle New England summer. But he is quite skillful in his 
orchestral coloring, not shy about employing brass and percussion 
to comment on the dialogue. When, for example, Charity responds 
to one of Lawyer’s proposals with the line “Look at yourself in the 
mirror,” we get a sudden onrush of grotesquely “decrepit” chords. 
The orchestral finesse is necessary to counterpoint the singing, 
which is essentially recitative, though one must acknowledge Pau- 
lus’s sweet lyricism within that musical posture. 

The roles are performed by excellent singers, with some 
doubling up. They included Richard Lippold (Lucius) and Mi- 
chael Lofton (Lawyer, who gets the thorniest chromatic lines). 
Joanna Mongiardo (Annabel; prostitute) and Jody Sheinbaum 
(Ally Hewes; Bash Hyatt) sang their lyric soprano parts with 
touching grace. Jessica Grigg sang Charity with sensitivity and 
intelligence, though one might have asked for more emotion in the 
acting department. In fact, only Mr. Lofton appeared convincingly 
moved by his circumstances and capable of finding dramatic — 
indeed operatic — situations to express. 

In other departments the costumes by Lana Fritz were credi- 
ble, while the lighting of Jeff Croiter was stark and severe, per- 
haps too much so for the Western Massachusetts setting. One 
scene in which Charity watches Lucius at his desk at night from 
outside the house seemed overlit. Assuming Charles Maryan was 
responsible for the placement and movement of the actors in and 
out of sets, he appears to have made a fine art out of this often 
pedestrian (okay, pun intended) task. 

This production shows what a remarkable institution the 
CCO has become after but a score of years. Besides panel discus- 
sions, special tributes and other programs, it has produced 40 op- 
eratic events, including 14 premieres, all on a budget that is minor 
league compared to the world class mega forces. But how many 
new American operas has the Met staged in 20 years? This was 
the crux of Richard Marshall’s initial mission — to develop an 
operatic counterpart to the American Composers Orchestra, no 
mean task. And to fulfill that mission he attracted meaningful 
support and counsel so that the finest composers for the stage 
could see their works produced on a commendable professional 
level. They have. Bravo! 


DOTTED ... NOTES from ei 


Mark Greenfest: 


The Contrasts Quartet (formerly the Eberli Ensemble) made 
New York debut under new constitution (Merkin Hall, 1/28). In- 
credible tone and dynamics of Vadim Lando’s clarinet, lovely tone 
and moving intensity of Monica Bauchwitz’s violin, passionately 
exciting playing of Ariane Lallemand on her cello, and sensitive, 
strong, precise, ecstatic playing by quartet’s founder-pianist, Evelyne 
Luest, makes this quartet beautiful to watch and to listen to. Ms. Luest 
soloed Lisa Bielawa’s Wait for piano with optional drone (2002), a 
world premiere of a soundscape based on seascape (and Eugene 
Onegin quote) that is a gorgeous wash of sound, thoughtfully and 
movingly composed. Mr. Lando performed Igor Stravinsky’s Three 
Pieces for Solo Clarinet (1919), the piece that revived solo wind per- 
formance from baroque time; and the quartet played Ned Rorem’s 
Nine Episodes for Four Players, for clarinet, violin, cello and piano 
(2002: world premiere), co-commissioned by the quartet. It’s a series 
of portrait miniatures — varied, intense, beautiful, balanced exciting 
and masterful — with 3 of the episodes particularly outstanding: first 
“hide and seek” (raucous discipline, pursuers and pursued); third, 
“1+1=3” (expectant couple); and, fifth, “waiting to get well’ (Eugene 
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Istomin). After intermission, the program concluded with Aaron Jay 
Kernis’s Still Movement With Hymn, for clarinet, violin, cello and 
piano (1993, arranged by the composer in 2000) (in memory of 
Stephen Alpert), a memorial that included elements of Hebrew Kad- 
dish and Catholic chant, with its sparse gestures on piano, sharp at- 
tacks and reverberant decay, shape and expansive, arching architec- 
ture (like a cathedral or synagogue) that is an intensely romantic la- 
ment. Kernis (Luest’s husband) said that this piece was a personal 
response to the brutality of war, including conflict in Bosnia and the 
Holocaust ... Excellent Cygnus Ensemble performed ‘What’s New — 
A Concert of Premieres’ (4/29, NY Society for Ethical Culture). Jac- 
queline Leclair (oboe/ English horn), Jacqui Carrasco (violin), 
Susannah Chapman (cello), William Anderson and Oren Fader (gui- 
tars and mandolin) all appear as soloists and in other ensembles and 
were joined by guests Elizabeth Farnum (soprano), Gen Shinkai 
(flute) and Christine Myers (conductor.) Ms. Leclair played Mark 
Mellits’ Parking Violation for oboe solo, lively and soulfully. Mel- 
lits’ music is “sensual” and “intelligent” (NY Press). Ms. Leclair’s 
playing was articulate and intensely engaging. Sidney Corbett’s Ar- 
chipel Chagall II: “Le Cirque,” for soprano and two guitars with per- 
cussion instruments. Ms. Farnum, singing in French, sang in lyrical, 
tonal variations; guitarists Anderson and Fader played with offbeat 
lyricism or quiet elegance. Inouk Demers’ Djenoun for oboe and two 
guitars had interesting consonances and dissonances, with rapid de- 
cays from guitars, contrasting the breathy circles from oboe — subtle 
variations providing a sense of infinite variety. After intermission, 
they played David Olan’s Cygnus Fantasy, a mature and fascinating 
piece in which each instrument explores its own lines, yet the interac- 
tion is substantial. Robert Pollack’s Entertwined, which composer 
Says, “requires quick interplay as well as knowledge of folk/rock mu- 
sic,” was written for Anderson/Fader guitar duo; it was kept simple, 
mellow and satisfying. Akemi Naito’s Mindscape — Four Poetic Im- 
ages commissioned for Cygnus by Chamber Music America — was 
lush and lyrical, sometimes cautiously pretty, then wild and exciting; 
she’s a melodist with something to say ... Previously on 2/19, Cygnus 
Ensemble (CUNY Ensemble-in- 
Residence) performed at the Graduate 
Center of CUNY (the old Altman’s) ‘Ital- 
ians Then and Now,’ with member Tara 
Helen O’Connor (flutes) and guest violist 
David Cerutti and male soprano Michael 
Maniaci joining them. Modern pieces 
included Bruno Maderna’s Dialogues for 
Flute and Oboe (1972), Anthony Cor- 
nicello’s Dialogues for Trio (1986), 
Franco Donatoni’s About...for violin, 
viola and guitar, and premieres of Mark 
Delpriora’s Trina (1987), Giorgio Spri- 
ano’s Danza Antica for cello and two guitars (1998), and part of an 
opera, Jonathan Dawe’s Prometheus (toccata prima, recitative and 
“Chiron’s lament” sections). Cornicello’s piece for flute, guitar and 
cello, is almost canonical in feel, with interesting and attractive so- 
norities. Spriano’s is lyrical, dancelike with warm and romantic cello 
melody and considerable freedom on guitar (breathes nicely); it has a 
Balkan dance which is charming and lively. He’s a recent member of 
the graduate faculty of the Juilliard School, uses Baroque fragments 
from Frescobaldi, soprano vocals and the guitars. (The premiere of 
Prometheus is anticipated to feature countertenor Derek Lee Ragin, 
the NewYork Baroque Dance Company, and the eyenus Ensemble, in 
an upcoming season in New York.) .-. Frank Oteri siss (2002) per- 
formed by Rebecca Pechefsky, harpsichord (Weill Recital Hall at 
Carnegie Hall, 5/22), lasts less than 5 minutes, is in quintuple meter, 
and based on series of transpositions between 5 different types of 
pentatonic scales (of the 12 chromatic pitches), containing the pii 
content (but not the pitch order) of the name rEBECCA pECh : 
sky,” I find the Oteri work spectacular, though very concise. [Fran 


Aaron Jay Kernis 
“a personal response 
to the brutality of war” 
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J. Oteri, composer, webmastermind of NewMusicBox.com for the 
American Music Center. ] <> 


David Cleary: 

Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra’s season ender (5/19) saw premiere 
of fine new Marjorie Merryman piece. Windhover Fantasy, begun 
not long after September 11", is plaintive yet intense, questioning yet 
powerful in feel—to this critic’s ear, the most eloquent musical re- 
sponse heard yet to the terrorist outrages of that date. It explores the 
nebulously triadic world of polytonality with great confidence; de- 
spite brief snatches of music that obliquely suggest Ravel, Honegger, 
Sibelius, Shostakovich, and film scores, this is a selection that pro- 
jects a highly distinctive sonic universe akin to no other composer 
current or past. Structurally, the work traces sonata-like outline, 
complete with unambiguous recapitulation of opening oboe melody, 
without slavishly articulating this older format. In brief, a very spe- 
cial listen—a commission the Pro Arte can be proud to call its own. 
Conductor Isaiah Jackson led confident sounding ensemble with all 
the passion and sensitivity one could ask for. Special mention should 
be made of oboist James Bulger and clarinetist Julie Vaverka, whose 
playing in solo passages shone brightly. 


Leo Kraft: 

The annual meeting and awards ceremony of the American Mu- 
sic Center was held on Monday May 6" at the new 42™ Street studios 
in Manhattan. Letters of Distinction were awarded to Phyllis Curtin, 
Ursula Oppens, and John Schaefer, and in memoriam Henry Cowell 
and Sylvia Goldstein. Since Miss Curtin was unable to attend because 
of illness, Ned Rorem spoke on her behalf, most eloquently. Henry 
Cowell was remembered by John Duffy, whose recollections of per- 
sonal contacts with Cowell were both informative and moving. The 
entire event has come to be a rallying point for the new music com- 
munity, and is a valuable part of the musical life of the profession. 
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{The concert reviews from which the following quotes are drawn are in 
chronological order. Those marked * are from Schirmer News and should 
be seen as edited for promotion purposes. All other quotes have been 
distilled by the NMC Editor in chief whose principal considerations are 
purely editorial. nd=no publication date provided}, { }= NMC insertion 
brackets. 


*Aaron Jay Kernis: Symphony #2 (1992). Runnides/San Francisco 
Sym. March 6, 2002. “... What seems most gripping is the manner 1n 
which the edgy instability of the 30-minute symphony coheres as a 
formal structure. The querulous brass and the acerbic harmonies in the 
opening movement, “Alarm,” yield to the lengthy middle section 
“Air/Ground,” where a hopeful melody swarms under diabolical wind 
commentaries, where turbulence arises from nothing ... Yet the final 
“Barricade” thrusts us into an eternal fox-hole. Above us, the timpani 
gears up for a conflagration. The strings intone a leaping Mahlerian 
motive; it dissolves in a volley of brass that reassembles into some- 
thing approximating a death march ... Kernis seems unique today in 
exploiting the symphonic form as a medium of profoundly personal 
expression.” (Allan Ulrich, San Francisco Chronicle, nd) 


*Bright Sheng: Chi-Lin. Sheng/San Francisco Ballet. April 2, 
2002. “Helgi Tomasson’s latest ballet ... is a tasty offering of Chinese 
ingredients, mixed up with American flair ... Sheng’s attractive score, 
a pastiche of three unrelated pieces brought together by Tomasson 
with a keen ear, is an interesting homage to Stravinsky ae with Chi- 
nese percussion thrown in the fun. There are gripping musical mo- 
ments, chief among them a surprising peal of laughter in the doubles 
basses that lets the subsequent cello melody float with breezy sensual 
ease...” (Octavio Roca, San Francisco Chronicle, nd) 
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il Kli ic at the An- 
John Fitz Rogers; Carolyn Yarnell; ýa ceg eee ae. 
thology, NY. April 7-12. “The {mata} a ad oted to young 
d Lisa Bielawa, 1S dev 
poses Trene Sa lly in their 20’s and 30’s. Ms. San- 
composers, often unknown, D A hot young composers on the 
diçsky {calls} Rogers s.. One © ard. But he said, ^it doesn’t 
orchestra circuit ... He won every aw a r O 
mean anything.^ So he spent two years W die festival on Sunday-... 
electric guitar.’ The result, Transit, opene adios cone wide 
an impassioned, intense manifesto that u ERC on agra ea 
palette of electronic eee Ge gees from the synthesizer to 
music history. Ranging trom ertly played by 
meditative thoughtful twangs from the guitar an eo hed to 
Michael Nicolella) to some rock-band-style flouris es, amp (Pianist 
rock-band volume, it made for a long if heartfelt journey al en 
é {also appeared} in a virtuosic piece ca e e 
oe pees Yamell ... Building to thunderous bapa 
the piece also moves with a flowing constancy that evokes the aee 
shimmering surfaces of minimalism. As Ms. Supové played, a sre 
projector shone images of moving clouds onto the piano S open ; i 
creating a duet of image and music that managed to be impressively 
lovely without slipping into triteness ... An even more theatrical 
manifestation was the piece by Phil Kline, another downtown figure, 
on Monday night. Shadow Traffic grew out of a vigil that {he} per- 
formed with ... people on Sept. 22 when he car- 
ried his signature boomboxes through the streets 
of Lower Manhattan ... The concert convened at 
Tompkins Square Park, where the audience 
members were provided with boomboxes and 
tapes. “What church do you belong to?” one 
bystander called out as we filled in a sloppy line 
through the East Village ... The appeal of such 
happenings ... is that they join participants in an 
act of random but genuine communion.” (Anne | 
Midgette, NY Times, 4/11/02) 


*PETER LIEBERSON: Ah! (world pre- 

miere). Cleveland Orchestra/Knussen Cleve- 
land O., Cleve., OH. April 11, 2002. “Ah' be- 
gins with a doleful, wide-leaping motive that is 
transformed through lyrical and epic means. 
Spacious textures warmed by lyrical shadowings 
give way to monumental climaxes. Lieberson's 
grasp of instrumental sonority is so sure that he 
can shift colors with kaleidoscopic ease. As Lie- 
berson takes his narrative through intimate and majestic regions, the 
nobility of the artistic concept becomes more vividly apparent. Knus- 
sen and the orchestra were superb champions 


of the new score.” 
(Donald Rosenberg, Cleveland Plain Dealer, nd) 


*JOHN HARBISON: Six American Painters (world premiere, 15’) 
Randolph Bowman, flute; Timothy Lees, violin; Michael Strauss, 
viola; Eric Kim, cello. Cincinnati, OH. April 15, 2002. “ John Har- 
bison's Six American Painters was commissioned by WGUC-FM 
(Cincinnati). [The composer] was on hand to hear his richly commu- 
nicative chamber piece ... It was a compelling walk through a gallery 
of [six] 19th- and 20th-century painters. [These musical scenes were]: 
lyrical and mildly dissonant, with the strings moving in tandem 
against a free, soaring flute solo; Syncopated and bright; [containing 
effects such as] flutter-tonguing in the flute, harmonics and muted 
glissandos.” (Janelle Gelfand, Cincinnati Enquirer, nd) 


Harry Partch; Tristan Murail. 21 American Festival of Micro- 
tonal Music, NY. April 30. “Partch’s complete 17 Lyrics by Li Po 
were intoned by Johnny Reinhard with Anastasia Solberg on viola: 
then a small group of musicians played {Bach’s} Fourth Branden- 
burg Concerto, a la Werckmeister {a special tuning used on some 
organs of the time} ... The Partch score is a classic, his breakthrough 
piece, written in 1930-33. But it is almost never performed, surely 
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They matter at mata: Sandresky, Bielawa, 
and Glass 


ing 1 ight, but also because the nota- 
a e a jé a dispensed with P 
e a pi i ted viola,” a hybrid of viola and cello} T { and} p e ; 
raat i la tuned down, from her own painstaking pet 
He <n = blature ... The concert also included Murai ; pa 
a E j short, delicate essay in electronically a ee 
a oman Consisting of hard-frozen sounds and ce > 
ee gree played by the Ensemble Subtilior.” (Paul Griffiths, 
showers, 


Times, 5/6/02) 


i ro- 
Thomas Cabaniss: The Sandman. A Target ENAA 4 4 
gers aie a X ee ee ame are in- 
man {the illusion tha ( 
sae ete fa backstage is onstage bes bi Bern 
in a fascinatingly screwy collage, a production ee 
suggest an original theatrical form. Mr. Cabaniss S 

ena the traditions of contemporary and ae et 
and American musical theater, and his compositions —he We es p 
ticularly lush duets — can be commanding ... But by the fina scene 

. the libretto has turned to winking with broad parody It s a 
shame; an enterprise that began with promising audacity and intelli- 
gence ends up merely silly ... What is clear is that {Christian } Sebek, 
a tenor, and Rachel Mondanaro, a soprano ... have marvelous 

voices.” (Bruce Weber, NY Times, 5/17/02) 


Allan Jaffe: The Mary Shelley Opera. (Li- 
bretto by Deborah Atherton.) Singers; Alan 
Johnson/Chamber ensemble. Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture, NY. May 16™. “The opera ... has a 
linear narrative structure, lines up its number 
like ducks and is so steeped in tonality that it 
seems almost preserved in it ... Mr. Jaffe’s mu- 
sic was better at scene setting than at limning 
character. He often created a real flavor. For 
example, the neurotic strings marking the rest- 
lessness of Shelley and his entourage in their 
Swiss abode, but he didn’t always manage to go 
very far with it, which is {why } the scenes could 
have used some shortening ... Barbara Rearick, 
who sang Mary, should get a medal for sheer 
endurance Other singers included Peter 
Stewart, who gave a fine performance as Byron; 
Melanie Mitrano, who sang well in her one aria 
as Harriet, Shelley’s first wife: and Michael 
Lofton as an imposing monster.” (Anne Midgette, NY Times, 5/21/02) 


Wayne Peterson, Jason Eckardt, Charles Wuorinen, Ricky Ian 
Gordon. Guggenheim Museum, NY. June 2", “Songs bring to- 
gether literature and music ... but at the celebration of the { Austra- 
lian} poet Les Murray ... the two worlds seemed less to join than to 
collide ... {Mr.} Peterson alternated clusters of percussion with 
snatches of a vocal line {sung by Elizabeth Farnum}, highlighting 
individual words as if they were of great significance, But there was 
no indication that ... {Murray’s} “Tympan Alley” was a witty homage 
to the sophisticated lyrics of the Porter-Gershwin era of American 
popular songs ... Eckardt created intricate piano explosions (expertly 
rendered by Marilyn Nonken) to echo the virtuosic fireworks de- 
scribed in “Performance” (enunciated through the cloudy mezzo- 
soprano of Mary Nessinger) ... Mr. Wuorinen gave the best showing 
of all. His song from Machine Portraits with Pendant Spaceman went 
beyond the merely reactive; the piano line had real direction and sub- 
stance, while the vocal line was singable and seemed to have taken 
the text into account ... Mr. Gordon, singing his own “Midnight 
Lake,” {had} a homespun flavor that ... provided direct emotion as 
an antidote to the evening’s tendency to suffocate on its own high 
seriousness.” (Anne Midgette, NY Times, 6/6/02) HH 
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Thrilled 
To the Publisher, i ny pile 


Once again, co i 
, » Congratulations & k 
81VEs a succinct, accurate, and co udos for Vol. 10 #1. NMC 


ent co 
certs, recordings — and, of hikes Fe ee econ 


eile , I'm thrilled that Bruce Duffie is 
Elizabeth R. Austin, Ph.D. 
President, Connecticut Composers, Inc. 
Thanks 
To the Publisher, 


Thank you for your publication. 


William Bolcom, composer/teacher 
Ann Arbor, MI 


Not Again??? 
To the Editor of New Music Connoisseur: 
| Opera News has been at it again: its July issue carried an 
irresponsible review of the Albany Records release of my opera 
Burning Bright, based on the play by John Steinbeck. In smart- 
alecky language the review puts down the performers, the com- 
poser, the opera’s libretto and music, Steinbeck’s play, and the 
quality of the recording. All the while, though, it mauls the facts. 
For example, the statement that the opera follows the play closely 
is false. The libretto departs radically from the play, so it seems 
the reviewer had not read Steinbeck’s original. The review’s flip 
tone and unfounded opinions recall the distasteful ragging of Leo- 
nard Lehrman’s reconstruction of the Sacco and Vanzetti opera, 
which appeared in an earlier issue of Opera News. 


After first consulting a member of the magazine’s Advisory Board 
and then a member of its Editorial Committee, I sent a list of er- 
rors and misstatements to the editor, Rudolph Rauch. I also ex- 
pressed my dismay at the offensive tone of the review. His reply 
was in a similarly insulting vein. He defended both the content 
and style of the review, and charged that I objected because the 
review was not favorable. 


Since I had never heard of the reviewer, Fred Cohn, and sought 
some reason for his evident bias, I asked F. P. Driscoll, the execu- 
tive editor of Opera News, for some biographical information; he 
replied that it was against policy to give information on contribu- 
tors (even though articles in Opera News regularly carry a para- 
graph describing the author) and asked that I request the informa- 
tion by writing to the reviewer in care of the magazine. I did so 
but received no reply. Thus, one cannot tell whether lack of 
professionalism or malice produced this supercilious diatribe. 


Enclosed is a copy of my correspondence with the editor of Opera 
News. It includes reviews in Gramophone and the New Music 
Box, referred to in my first letter to Opera News in which I listed 
the errors in its review. Feel free to share this material, or any part 
of it, with your readers. 

Frank Lewin, composer 

Princeton, NJ 


[Ed. note: As noted correctly by Mr. Lewin, this is not the first com- 
plaint by a composer against alleged “irresponsible” comments 
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Thi ) 

mes del ne o of the birth of Stefan Wolpe. The 

ue oj the berlin-born composer’s i 

tir music may be a matt 
opinion, but he was unquestio oe 

i nably a trend-setter, and a 
f ny composer 
who has attracted such a multitude of adherents the way Wolpe has 
must be seen as a force to be reckoned with. ] 


“Stefan’s Secret” 
by Martin Brody 


[T]hat was what gave a very special strength to one’s feel- 
ing about Stefan, that it was in a sense a privilege to be aware 
of him, since it was like being privy to an important secret.” 
— John Cage 


In the early 1950s, Stefan Wolpe’s “important secret” spread 
throughout the New York music scene. “[Wolpe’s apartment] was 
always filled with students who were absolutely devoted to him,” 
Cage recalled: [O]ne had the feeling being there that one was at 
the true center of New York... almost an unknown center of New 
York.” Musicians of all sorts—Schoenbergians, jazzers, down- 
town experimentalists, film composers, performers—all flocked to 
this “unknown center,” drawn by the wild logic of Wolpe’s music 
and his voracious, cantankerous desire to engage with every as- 
pect of musical experience. For his student, Morton Feldman, the 
totality of his vision and the dialectical turn of his mind were key: 
“Wolpe was the kind of man who used all eighty-eight notes of 
his personality. He loved what was on the opposite side of the 
coin.” Even more lyrically, Elliott Carter spoke of the “[c]omet- 
like radiance, conviction, fervent intensity, penetrating thought on 
many levels of seriousness and humor, combined with breathtak- 
ing adventurousness and originality [that] marked the inner and 
outer life of Stefan Wolpe, as they do his compositions.” The 
jazz composer George Russell “just wanted to absorb as much not 
only of the music but of the man” as he could—as did Gil Evans 
and John Carisi, who could hardly submit a composition or ar- 
rangement to Miles Davis or Woody Herman without running it 
past Wolpe. The film composer, Elmer Bernstein, succinctly 
summed it up: “No individual had a more profound impact on my 
life and music than Stefan Wolpe.” Wolpe’s music—at once ex- 
plosive, sardonic, imperious, cerebral, hyperdramatic, patrician, 
and populist—projects one of the most compelling and original 
artistic imaginations of the 20th century. Wolpe’s musical uni- 
verse was all-inclusive; however, it was not, as for Ives, made up 
of bits and pieces of fully assembled musical styles or familiar 
tunes, but rather of a profusion of musical atoms (gesture types, 
speeds, pitch configurations and densities), colliding with maxi- 
mum dramatic impact. His theories could be arcane, but his mis- 
sion bold and assured: to release the life force in musical materi- 
als. “Some pounding natural force brings it forth and gives it real- 
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ity,” Aaron Copland observed, and, as Wolpe himself put it, “the 
[musical] ideas live within a multidimensional space and [they] 
behave that way, behave discontinuous [sic], behave abrupt, be- 
have collapsing, behave cohering, coalescing.” 


Perhaps more than any other composer of his generation, Wolpe 
encoded each of the cultural phenomena he experienced in his 
music. And he had a sixth sense for social and cultural ferment. 
As a young composer in Berlin, he embraced dadaism and leftist 
politics, joined the Novembergruppe, and—alongside the radical 
composer, Hanns Fisler—wrote innumerable anthems for the la- 
bor movement and music for agit-prop theater. Between 1920-23, 
he studied at the Weimar Bauhaus and 
was deeply ‘nfluenced by its faculty: 
Klee and Kandinsky, Oskar Schlemmer, 
Johannes Itten, and Lionel Feininger, 
among, others. During his Berlin years, 
Wolpe not only assimilated avant-garde 
techniques and proletarian music but 
found vivid musical analogs to the visual 
arts concepts he studied at the Bauhaus. 
Fleeing the Nazi regime in 1933, he 
studied briefly with Webern in Vienna, 
before emigrating first to Palestine 
(1934-38) and then New York, where he 
was centered for the rest of his life. In 
Vienna, he incorporated the methods of 
twelve-tone music; in Palestine, he ab- 


“Portrait of Stefan 
Wolpe,” by Helaine 
Blum, stands besides 


busts of Arnold 
sorbed the modal systems of classical Schoenberg and Ernst 
Arabic music. In New York, he taught Toch in the UCLA 
Music Library 


a stunning range of younger musicians 
(from Mike Stoller, co-author of the 
Elvis Presley hit, “Hound Dog” to Charles Wuorinen. And Wolpe 
became a vocal participant in the “Eighth Street Club” scene, be- 
friending such artists as Willem de Kooning, Franz Kline, and 
Estéban Vicente. His New York music often demonstrates a rela- 
tionship between music and abstract expressionism; the connec- 
tion with Kline’s work is especially strong. In the early 1950s, he 
also taught for several years at Black Mountain College, where he 
became strongly aligned with the poet, Charles Olson. Wolpe’s 
ideas developed in parallel with Olson—not only his sense of a 
deep, intuitive relationship between the senses and the arts, but his 
musical conjuring of what Olson called the “split second act” and 
the “push”: the inner energy that animates the substance of art. 


Paradoxically, however, as Wolpe incorporated each new artistic 
experience and influence, his music became more distinctive and 
exhilarating. | It also became more challenging. He believed that 
art was sanctioned to make demands on the performer and creator 
as well as the composer. But for many or his colleagues, per- 
formers and composer alike, accepting his challenge would prove 
transforming. “Compromise was a word that he just didn’t work 
with. He didn’t know what it meant,” the pianist, David Tudo 
declared. “That kind of challenge is, I think, most wimi I ed 
from.” And so, his music lives on, robustly, in the committed 
a eae eee his champions. And thus, we redeem an Cea 
efining sensi ility. “His music was i ) 
singularly his life,” as Milton Babbitt opera an ae si 
of the idea at the kernel of the work, the character of the Rei at 


the heart of the work: hi ical imagi 
: his musical imagination, his musical i i 
gence, his musical courage”... l sical mteli- 
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Wolpe’s secret is out. The Stefan Wolpe Centennial will be cele- 
brated with a series of concerts during the 2002-2003 concert sea- 
son. The Festival will begin with two weekends events in October 
Oct 12" & 13”, at Merkin Hall and’Oct 26" & 27", at the 92 
Street Y. For more information please check our website, 
www.wolpe.org. 


[Mr. Brody is a Professor of Music at Wellesley College, Mass. ] 


[continued from page 4] Mr. Brown’s ideas and his music had 
a great influence on the European avant-garde composers. He was 
also a distinguished teacher during most of his career in music, 
holding the W. Alton Jones chair of composition at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, and serving on the faculties at Yale 
and SUNY Buffalo, as well as at the Tanglewood and Aspen mu- 
sic Festivals, where he also organized new music concerts. He was 
an important contributor to recordings of new music repertory on 
the Time-Mainstream label during the sixties and seventies. 

The careers of many living composers were helped by the 
care and attention he gave to the projects he oversaw. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Spring issue of NMC (v10#1, p.22) pianist Sarah Cahill’s piece 
in remembrance of Leo Ornstein should have been simply titled “My 
Visit with Leo Ornstein,” as her discovery of his music was relatively 
recent and this was in fact, not her last visit with him, but her only 
visit with him. [As is the ongoing policy of this publication, corrected 
replacement pages for any or all that contained errata or which were 
further edited are available to our subscribers. Please send one dol- 
lar to our main address, and specify the page(s kJ 
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LEGATO NOTES 


Writing for the Legitimate Voice: 
Guidelines for Composers — Part II 


By Dr. Melanie A. Mitrano melmitrano@ aol.com 


Vowels and Word Articulation 


Composers should understand that 
certain vowels and consonant clusters 
are difficult to articulate in the upper 
range of any voice type. Singers use a 
technique called “vowel modification” 
in their upper ranges, which allows 
them to modify closed vowels toward 
more open vowels. Without vowel 


| | modification, singers would not be able 
to articulate, Sustain or resonate in their upper ranges. The 
resulting sound would be Strident, constricted, and perhaps even 
out-of-tune. 


As a general rule when setting particularly high pitches, one 
should try to use open vowels, such as the “a” in father, the “e” in 
let, or the “o” in long. Closed vowels, as in the words greet and 
moon, are difficult to sing and articulate in the upper range. 
Similarly, diphthongs (as in day and sky), and triphthongs (as in 
fire and hour), can prove troublesome in the high register. The 
conscientious composer may familiarize himself with the 
International Phoenetic Alphabet, which singers rely upon for 
pronunciation and diction. I.P.A. symbols appear in most 
dictionaries, and will clearly show open versus closed vowels, as 
well as vowel clusters. 

Certain consonants can also be problematic on high notes, 
especially if positioned at attack or cut-off points. The best way 
composers can gauge diction concerns, is to simply sing their own 
music. Chances are, where the composer is uncomfortable 
executing something, the performer will be, too. Good diction is 
paramount in a sung performance. If the vocal writing tends 
toward articulation difficulties, the final result may be a garbled, 
incoherent performance that will fail to communicate the text, or 


satisfy an audience. 


Doubling 
In order for the solo singer to be heard in a chamber or 
orchestral setting, composers must refrain from doubling the vocal 
line. This is especially true with respect to instruments whose 
timbres resemble the voice, such as the violin or clarinet; or for 
instruments that can easily overpower the voice, such as brass and 
percussion. If doubling is unavoidable, it should be done in 
another register, at octaves (or other intervals), rather than in 
a some of the foremost vocal writers of the last 
century. Charles Ives, the father of American art song, very ae 
doubled the voice at all. Why do so when he could weave p 
ravishing counter melodies through his vocal lines, which stoo 5o 
unfalteringly independent? In a recent interview, peg 
soprano Lucy Shelton discussed the formidable vocal Ene i 
Elliott Carter. Rather than doubling, Shelton notes that Carte 


uses “reference points,” where “the melody line relates to the 


other parts.” 
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Indeed, the resourceful composer will welcome the removal 
of doubling from his musical vocabulary. In doing so, he may 
discover creative alternatives which complement and enhance the 
voice, rather than obscure it. 


Gesture 

In striving to produce certain vocal gestures or attitudes, 
composers have an array of tools at their disposal. One of these is 
the use of unusual or exaggerated notation. If, for example, the 
desired gesture is frenetic abandon, one may seek to achieve this 
by making the score look visibly wild. The danger with vocal 
music, however, is in creating something that is virtually 
unsingable! György Ligeti’ s ground-breaking Aventures (1962) is 
a perfect illustration of this. A fusion of chamber music and 
performance art, Aventures brings three singers together with 
seven instrumentalists. In addition to strenuous musical demands, 
all of the performers must contend with various props and 
dramatic instructions. 

While rehearsing one particularly turbulent section of the 
piece, the composer indicated he did not expect any of the 
performers to sing or play the actual notated pitches. In fact, he 
acknowledged this was all but impossible to do. 

Rather, his desired gesture was one of “cacophony.” By 
allowing the performers the freedom to approach this section as 
aleatoric, the ensemble was able to execute the overall gesture 
quite well, and the composer was very pleased. But had the group 
not had the Opportunity to work with Ligeti personally, they 
would never have known this, and probably would have failed 
miserably trying to play and sing what was on the page. 

So what is the lesson here? It appears that even world- 
renowned composers have only two choices: they must either 
maintain realistic expectations, or be very clear about the intention 
behind anything that is unrealistic. In the case of the latter, 
composers should clearly state their objectives, either in 
performance notes or directly in the score. When performers, and 
especially singers, understand the emotional gestures behind the 
notation, they can bring both the score and text to life, proving 
truly, that one picture is worth a thousand notes. 


Performance Notes 

Performance notes are of paramount importance to any vocal 
piece that uses unusual notation or extended techniques. In them, 
composers should explain all symbols used to indicate vocal 
sounds and effects that fall outside the realm of normal 
vocalization. They can also express the composer’s interpretation 
of the text, and address specific dramatic and theatrical 
considerations. 

Ligeti’s Aventures will here again serve as a useful example. 
This particular score is 28 pages long, yet the performance notes 
comprise an additional 34 pages! This must surely hold the record 
for the world’s most copious notes. Another model of excellent, 
albeit shorter, performance notes are found in the score of Luciano 
Berio’s Sequenza III (1966) for solo voice. In addition to 
addressing notational and theatrical issues, both of ae 
composers strategically use this space to clarify questions O 

iction and text interpretation. | 

EE a rule, P are always helped by knowing how and 
why composers are drawn to certain texts, and ecg 
appreciative to see these issues addressed in performance no ae 
is even helpful, although not imperative, for composer : po i 
out significant compositional and structural elements t P 
play in their pieces. Those who disdain lackluster, pasije anaia 
presentations of their vocal music would do well to spend s 
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etting Foreign Texts 

In setting a foreign text, 
inderstanding of the correct ae 
seat mE cater a oni study, and ea to 
Sees: T Unless one is fluent 
“ertain universal diction rules and standards. y 
; uage, and even then, it 1s advisable to consu a 
Ben rane? or vocal coach to check the viability of 

ign text setting. 

i nban whose ia tongue was German, wrote beautiful 
Italian operas and Latin masses, because he understood the sound 
and cadence of those languages. He composed only a few 
awkward songs in French, however; so we can only assume that 
he was much less familiar with this language. If Mozart, even 
with all his natural genius, had trouble setting foreign texts, 
imagine how daunting this task must be for the average American 
composer. Take, for example, the crucial fact that sung French is 
not pronounced the same as spoken French. Composers need to 
know what those differences are, and adhere to the same diction 
precepts that were observed by Debussy, Fauré, Duparc, and the 
other masters of French mélodie. Here is another reason why a 
working knowledge of the International Phoenetic Alphabet is 
beneficial. 

So, should American composers be deterred from setting 
foreign texts entirely? Certainly not. But what they must do is be 
aware of the challenges, do the research, and seek out colleagues 
who can make corrections and revisions, if necessary. Anything 
ess would be a disservice to the text and one’s own music, not to 
nention the performer and audience. 


the composer must have a full 
ion and sentence structure 
know the translation of 


Melody 
Good vocal writing begins and ends with attention to the 
nelody. In the 1950s and 60s, some American composers 


ntentionally railed against the notion of melody altogether. To 
ompose something melodic was considered trite and shallow, a 
dumbing down” of the compositional art. Yet today we are 
eing a resurgence of melody, and with it, increased performer 
nd audience accessibility to contemporary music. 

Giving attention to melody need not require that one’s 
mpositions be tonal, predictable, or lacking in sophistication. 
ather, it means creating a well-structured line; one that 
multaneously encompasses both vertical and horizontal planes of 
usical space in an almost inevitable succession of pitches. The 
iest melodies are often those that contain the most unexpected 
tervals, suggesting the most unusual harmonies. 

An intriguing example of melodic design is found in Alban 
rg’s “Nacht,” the first song of his Sieben Frühe Lieder (1907). 
is haunting and ethereal tune was unconventional for its time, 
reshadowing atonality within the context of Late Romanticism. 
t it remains contemporaneous with the postmodern musical 
guage of the present day. It is certainly not an easy melody to 
rn, but it roots itself in the ear, and is memorable to the listener. 
e line is in constant flux, characterized by phrases that are 
hing and expansive. It is a singer’s dream. No wonder 
ranos and mezzos alike see this work as a rite of passage, a 
st-sing that has earned its place in the standard repertory. 

It is a disconcerting fact that young composers often 
posely avoid writing melodies that seem natural to the ear, for 
r of being labeled common or unprogressive. Students can 
ily fall prey to the arrogance that equates complexity with 
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n notion that dissonan 
som ous with sepa 
isjunction are CSA 
ee the extreme, these ideas can be ete anon 
ea re it is the piano, the cello, or the vo i ea 
write for the instrument, not agal st it. This 1s renege 
is a melodic instrument. Be it ingenuous or ou 
plain, give it a melody. 
Once the music 1s on 


onal skill, or the mistake 


ositi 
= ehow synonym 


the page, composers are faced ` 


task of selecting singers who will deliver good saa 
their vocal works. It is a sad but true reality that so 
too lazy and/or lacking in musicianship to tackle new pn 
the same can be said about instrumentalists who are undis 
or ill-prepared. The reality is that there is no shortage 
caliber singers, many of whom specialize in contemporar 
Composers can seek them out by networking with collea: 
attending new music concerts, which can yield excellent | 
They can also advertise for singers in established pub 
such as the American Music Center’s Opportunities U] 
Classical Singer Magazine. Above all, composers shoul 
afraid to audition singers, however. informally. Beca 
essential to hear one’s own music in this kind of setting, 

should be forwarded to the singers well ahead of time. N 
also be learned about a performer’s preparation habits in tl 
Ideally, the composer will forge a collaborative relations 
the singer. That alone is perhaps the most fulfilling a 
performing new music. One’s partnership with the comp: 
feeling of participation in the creation and realization 

contributes greatly to the ultimate Strength of the 1 
performance. In an atmosphere of mutual respect and adr 
singers and composers can learn an enormous amount fre 
other, improving their individual crafts while working © 
toward the common goal of musical storytelling. In th 
sense, vocal expression is an aggregate aesthetic, uniting 
literature, and theater in an art form as ancient as it is ev 
That it requires the deepest possible commitment fi 
purveyors is both its appeal and its reward. 
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Mark N. Grant, Email correspondance to the author, 22 A 
2001. The word Fach means “compartment” in German, and re! 
a “special field of expertise.” This method of [continued on page 
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Some “Genuine” 


usic 
David Cleary 


Chambers’ 


Jennifer Goltz (sa. 
ALBANY RECORDS, 


and third movements of Come Down Heavy! (1994: saxo- 
phone/violin/piano). Unique in this regard is the saxophone/ pi- 
ano/percussion trio Crossroads Songs (1999), which blends influ- 
ences from all the above and more, including hints of early 20" 
century neoclassicism and Copland style Americana. — 

These are not mindless regurgitations of folk song, however. 
Even Come Down Heavy!, whose movements sport titles of basis 
tunes such as “Steel Drivin’ Man” and “I Gave My Love a 
Cherry,” can most correctly be understood as imaginative decon- 
structions of these elderly chestnuts. Throughout, Chambers spins 
out music of his own that smoothly incorporates fragments of 
folk-like material as well as other rustic touches such as glissandi 
and microtones. Modal-based tonality is retained, but in an un- 
usual way; rather than delineating a rock-solid sense of functional 
harmony, one hears dense overlaps of line and complex textures 
suggestive of heterophony that retain scalar roots and impart an 
amorphous harmonic feel. Surprisingly, 
this fuzzy sense of progression suggests 
vague parallels to the internal workings of 
process idioms while containing none of 
the sonic fingerprints of that bare-boned 
style. Structure is loose yet somehow sat- 
isfying, maintaining a good feel for bal- 
ance both within and between movements. 
Best of all, this music sounds genuine and 
deeply rooted, respectful of the past yet 
forging a cogent personal style; it never 
comes across as phony or precious the 
way some classical composers’ reinterpre- 
tations of rock stylings do. Warm, dreamlike moods are often 
evoked, but always underpinned with a certain perceivable energy. 
Other selections, notably Fire House Reel and the finale of Come 
Down Heavy!, display an irresistible slash-and-burn rhythmic 
drive. In sum, this is gutsy, evocative stuff that speaks with a 
compellingly original voice—a pleasure to experience. 

Performances by the sextet Quorum are excellent throughout. 
Singer Jennifer Goltz is a bit less convincing, at times betraying a 
rather uncentered sense of pitch particularly in fast figures and 
high tessitura passages. Sound quality is odd, though normally of 
good quality; Chambers writes in the CD booklet that the re- 
cording attempts to “achieve a heightened presence for the in- 
struments while maintaining a natural sounding representation of 
the music” rather than capturing an auditorium oriented aural ex- 
perience. This is all fine enough, though a few selections, notably 
the first and third of the Tannahill Songs, come across a bit stuffy 
and distant sonically despite attempts at micro-management. Pro- 


Evan Chambers 
“genuine and 
deeply rooted” 
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duction Value 


l S are exce] i 
release is stro ent. This unusual 


ngly recommended. <> 


Last Things First Out 
‘cise : David Cleary 
' HINGS.’ Jim FOX: 
Things. COLD BLUE MUSIC. ha hae of the Drawing; Last 


Jim Fox is a composer based i 
Outside Los Angeles. 
internet 


quietly meditative and painfully slow to unfold. But surprisingly, 
this does not prove to be dull 
sess boundless patience. 
Copy, consisting entirely of stage-whispered text enfolded by 
a carpet of electronic sounds, shows an interesting procedure un- 
derlying the latter. One initially encounters a series of brief elec- 
tronic accompaniments that leisurely succeed each other in a se- 
ries of loosely defined sections—but as time passes, later such 
passages begin to loop back and incorporate earlier material, to 
the point where some final segments 


Last Things: consist of small bits of older gestures 
“ h ti calmly following on each other’s heels. 

ne DERE Bass clarinet is the solo instrument in 
and rather Last Things, and Fox here glacially 
eerie’ moves the player’s succession of single 


pitch events (sometimes embellished 
with grace notes or pulsed vibrato) from the bottom of his tessi- 
tura to the top. And both tracks exude an appealing sound world 
that is not only enveloping but haunting and rather eerie — thus 
one is inclined to be a bit more forgiving of being buttonholed for 
upwards of forty minutes at a time and give the music a chance to 
do its thing. Your reviewer cannot with confidence say that he’ll 
revisit this CD in the future (ultimately, the selections are pretty 
prolix and shapeless), but can pronounce it eminently worthy of 
exploration for those keen on ambient West Coast and downtown 
New York idioms. 

Performances are nicely executed. Marty Walker handles the 
bass clarinet material in the title track especially well. Janyce 
Collins (voice), Rick Cox (glass guitar), Chas Smith (pedal steel 
guitar), and the composer (piano, electric keyboards, and electron- 
ics) acquit themselves capably. Sound and production are of sol- 
idly professional quality, an especially happy observation to make 
about a first release by a brand new label. <> 


Another Goodman Who Likes the Clarinet 
Peter Kroll 


SELECTED MUSIC OF JEROME DAVID GOODMAN: 
Stockbridge Overtones’; Dance Patterns’ ; Violin Sonata; Dou- 
ble Concerto for Violoncello, Clarinet & Orchestra**’. Per- 
formed by ‘Vladimir Valek/Czech RSO; Gerard Schwarz/NY 
Chamber Symphony; `Jana Herajnova (vn) & Jan Petr (pno); 
Raymond Davis (vc), Richard Stoltzman (clar.). MMC 2097 
(74:14) 


Because the liner notes for this CD were missing, I was left with 
the music alone. The performances were well-played and with an 
emotional commitment — no small help for a new composer. 
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There are facets of each composition which merit attention. For 
example, orchestral writing demonstrates the use of a wide variety 
of colors. However, thematic and harmonic material and their 
development leave much to be desired. Both Stockbridge Over- 
tones" and Dance Patterns seem so similiar to Scriabin (with 
some Stravinsky thrown in), that I was unclear whether Goodman 
was paying homage to these giants or was mainly having trouble 
developing his own voice. In addition, both works are texturally 
muddy and structurally quite loose, so that continuity is often lost. 
The use of both wind machines and whistles in the Overtones did 
not establish originality either. This muddiness and meandering 
development also lessened the impact of the Violin Sonata, espe- 
cially with its lovely elegiac second movement. Unfortunately, the 
violin was recorded too prominently and often sounded strident. 
But, surprises are always to be expected in art. The Double 
Concerto turns out to be an engaging work. Perhaps it was the 
form which stimulated Goodman or the instrumentation used for 
the soloists (his writing for clarinet 
especially makes engaging use of Goodman’s Double 
its astringent tone), this piece mer- Concerto: “an 
its additional hearings. Artfully Be elses ae 
combining mildly dissonant tonali- engaging work” 
ties and lush though not over- ~ oe a ee 
whelming Romantic orchestration,’ the rio gives 
long-lined melodies and interes: teractions to hold our atten- 
tion. Goodman's elegiac moods, which he seems to favor, are es- 
pecially apparent in the second movement».My “only carping re- 
lates to Goodman's continued ‘need to quote from the classics 
(here in the third movement); after a few instances of this, the 
technique becomes trying and tiring. Otherwise, the work is cer- 
tainly recommended. <> 


Not Exactly Automotive Training 
David Cleary 


‘SCHOOL OF VELOCITY.’ Six original works by Arthur 
Levering, piano; Dinosaur Annex Ensemble. CRI CD 812 
(TT=57:04). 


The six pieces on this CD exhibit influences from many distin- 
guished predecessors: rigor and conciseness from Webern and 
Babbitt; obsessive intensity from Varese; lucidity from Poulenc; 
sparkling scoring from Boulez; use of repetitive figures that find a 
middle ground between the ostinati of Stravinsky and the process 
textures of Reich. Arthur Levering’s oeuvre combines all these 
disparate tendrils into a vibrant, compelling style very much its 
own—in other words, these works show the perfect combination 
of rootsiness and originality. 

Certain concepts occur in more than one piece here. Lever- 
ing’s fascination with bells, for example, is evident in such works 
as Cloches II and Twenty Ways upon the Bells, while layered ideas 
which are then teased apart and overlaid in countless permuta- 
tions, characterize both Roulade and the first movement of Clar- 
ion/Shadowing. Yet one never gets the sense that the composer is 
lazily repeating himself; each work is a unique, vital entity. In that 
sense, Levering manages to find as much variety from his idioms 
as Beethoven or Mozart coaxed from sonata form. 

The two works for piano presented here best demonstrate this 
diversity of approach. ‘SCHOOL OF VELOCITY’ consists of 
three showy, virtuosic studies, an updating of music in the best 
etude tradition of Debussy, Liszt, and Chopin (fortunately not 
Czerny, as the title might suggest). These are serious and substan- 
tial works, focused on a prescribed number of technical challenges 
and demanding of significant pianistic skill. The world of Uncle 
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Inferno could not be more different, these are pieces for beginning 

i harming sense of humor. Their ori- 
players that display a clever, c g N Riot 
gins can be found in the practical keyboard compositions of Sa it, 
Poulenc, and Stravinsky. (Note especially the Stravinskian utiliza- 
tion of tango rhythms in movement two, and the chucklesome use 
of polytonality, typical of Les Six, in all three movements.) De- 
spite the obvious contrasts, the two collections are alike in their 
thrifty use of material, formal tightness, clarity of gesture, and 
perfectly idiomatic keyboard writing. 

Performances on this CD (many featuring the Dinosaur An- 
nex Ensemble) come across as being uniformly excellent, includ- 
ing the two live-concert renditions presented here. Sound quality 
is fine and production values are top-notch. 

In a city replete with world-class composers, Levering ranks 
among the very best that Boston—or any other municipality, for 
that matter—has to offer. This CD is an excellent sampling of his 
work, an essential and highly recommended purchase. <> 


Clips from Schirmer News 


~ GEORGE ANTHEIL: Ballet mécanique; Concerto for Chamber Or- 
~ chestra; Serenade; Symphony for Five Instruments. Philadelphia Virtuosi / 


Spalding Naxos CD 559060. 


“Ballet mecanique” is the big draw here. The "Concerto for Chamber 
Orchestra” is an insouciant work. His "Symphonv for Five Instruments" 
bustles along in a cosmopolitan idiom [with] ingenious part-writing and 
use of voice-leading..."Serenade” [has] the ‘populist’ sounds of Copland 
but with greater use of polyphony. This gem ought to be in the standard 
repertory of any self-respecting chamber orchestra. These are sprightly, 
energetic works that should please all tastes. 


DAVID MCKEE, American Record Guide 


ELLIOTT CARTER: Eight Pieces for Four Timpani. Daniel Druckman, 
timpani. Speculum Musicae. Bridge Records, CD 9111 


[This] is the first complete outing on CD of Carter's "Eight Pieces for 
Four Timpani," pithy and characterful studies in rhythmic and harmonic 
organization with {sic} serve more than a didactic purpose. Composed 
in 1950, they were revised 16 years later with the addition of ‘Adagio’ 
and ‘Canto,’ where the use of pedal glissandi and layering of sonority 
reflects [Carter's] heightened [compositional] expression. The members 
of Speculum Musicae are well-versed in the demands of Carter's in- 
strumental writing .. a welcome release. 


RICHARD WHITEHOUSE, Gramophone 


SOFIA GUBAIDULINA: Seven Words; De Profundis; Ten Prel- 


udes. Elsbcth Moser, bayan; Boris Pergamenschikow, cello Munich 
Chamber Orchestra/Poppen ECM CD 461 897 2 


These three stunning works remain essential for anyone seeking 
to understand the ardent, mystical, unconventional spirit of Sofia 
Gubaidulina. The expressive qualities of the solo pieces for cello 
and bayan come together in "Seven Words, " which pits these 
instruments against each other and against a string orchestra. 
"De Profundis" [is] a solo composition of astonishing intensity for 
the bayan which Gubaidulina writes for with such color and vari- 
ety it might be a gigantic pipe-organ. The "Ten Preludes" fare] 
brilliant, athematic, ‘experimental’ studies in various cello- 
playing techniques. 


Calumn MacDonald, BBC Music Magazine 
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RICHARD DANIELPOUR: An Ameri- 


can Requiem. World premiere recording. 


SATB. Pacific Sym. & Chorale/ St. Clair. Refer- 
ence Recording CD97 


With “An American Requiem,” Danielpour 
aims unequivocally at the grand gesture. 
The work’s theme is the necessity for 
peace, and man’s relationship to war. The 
orchestration is gorgeous and lavish, the 
vocal writing romantically lush. The theme, 
and the poetry is interspersed with sections 
from the Latin Requiem Mass.../t [is] clear 
that the work is traditional in manner, and 
the rhetoric associated with oratorio is far 
from eschewed. It [is] very effective and 
stirring. 

it is a brave work and there is much food 
for thought here. The performance is 
excellent. 


IVAN MOODY, andante.com AARON JAY KERNIS 


Colored Field—Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra; Musica Celestis; Air 


For the record, these quotes from 
newsletters, such as ‘Schirmer 
News,’ are not paid advertise- 
ments, but reprints of review 
excerpts from the established 
press, which have been carefully 
selected for said newsletters and 
limited to composers represented 
by the publisher. Despite that, 
we regard this feature as a salute 
to the vital national music press 
as much as a report on the work 
of major contemporary com- 
posers. G. Schirmer offers one 
of the best examples of this 
practice. 


Truls Mork, cello 
Minnesota Orchestra/Que 
Virgin CD 7243 45404 26 


ROBERT KURKA: The Good Soldier Schweik, World Premiere CD 
Chicago Opera Theater/Platt, Ceditte Records CD 90000 062 


Shortly before his death at age 38, Robert Karka complet 

mpleted an opera based on 
Hasek’s classic WWI comic novel “The Good Soldier Schweik.” He co- wrote the 
Moretto Mih Lewis i 9 we limited, his ipatruoental forças toa tepos en- | 


| I with] the Mial influences af jazz and c: h fo ic. 
the ade ig Theater s ave 2000 pio 00 ction, a 
way. - 


: JED D DISTLER, ClastesTodeycom 


Aaron Jay Kernis is now among the most 
celebrated people in American classical 
music, In 1998 he won the Pulitzer Prize for 
his “Second String Quartet.” And now, he 
has just captured one of classical music’s 
major prizes—the 2002 Grawemeyer Award 
for Music Composition [for] “Colored Field. m | 

“Colored Field—Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra” was [originally] written in 1994 
as an English-horn concerto. As Kernis 
conceived the solo line vocally, it transcribes | STEPHEN ELLIS, Fanfare 


andi its a knockout i in awe : 


tortured and abused. Its source is the 
composer’s 1989 visit to the death camps of 
Auschwitz and Birkenau. Primarily, the solo 
line is anguished, colored with Jewish and 
Eastern Mediterranean inflections. “Colored 

| Field” is calculated for strong imagery, and 

| the Grawemeyer judges have thereby honorea 

| a composition that unsettles the mind as it 

| breaks the heart. | 

_ “Musica Celestis” stands in comparison to 

_ Barber’s famous “Adagio.” Like the Barber 

_ piece, Kernis’s work is a string-orchestra 

| transcription of an adagio movement from a 

| string quartet and is effectively solemn and 

mournful. 

_ Kernis’s music is about melody, harmony, 

| technique—and relaxation. This is a superbly 
| engineered CD. A highly recommended CD. 


well for cello...fand] impact is what you get. 


-gripping | ve. Quartet 
ment. This is a major | rel ise that [is] of 


ALL N GIMBEL, / American Rec rd Gu 


ESA-PEKKA SALONEN: LA Variations; Five Images After 
Sapho; Gambit; Giro; Mania. 
World premiere recording. Sony Classical 89158 


Esa-Pekka Salonen is known primarliy for being the conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, but he shouldn't be. He is first and 
foremost a composer ... an exuberant innovator, aware of his Finnish 


legacy, in tune with his time. St ddd ddd 
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PETER LIEBERSON: Accordance; Con- 


certo for Four Groups of Instruments; Drala; Fire; 
Free and Easy Wanderer; Raising the Gaze; Three 
Songs; Ziji World premiere recording. Deutsche 


Peter Lieberson describes this release 
most aptiy when he calls it a ‘snapshot 
autobiography.” Most of the works 
presented here are short, single-movement 
pieces where Lieberson’s gift for fusing 
sections of material with great malleability 
comes to the fore. Knussen controls his 
players with immense precision in their 
realization of these complex scores, full of 


extended tonality and intricate orchestra- 
tions. 


TARIK O'REGAN, The Observer {London} 


LA Variations is in effect a long, slow build, coming from and restoring to a single 
pitch held in unison. It is a testament to Salonen’s powers of orchestration that he is 
able to sustain this well for 20 minutes and still keep his listener enraptured. The com- 
poser often advances the piece by setting melodic motion over a wash of sustained 
chords. ..[His] musical language is rich. Salonen changes landscapes with a chame- 
leon’s ease, but the work remains unified. 


BEN FINANE, andante.com 
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RECENT RELEASES 


[This list cites CD’s involving NMC’s own subscribers, associates, 
advertisers, supporters (surname in upper case; labels advertising in 
NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD is re-listed if we recognize a 
previously uncited NMC-er in it. Album titles/series names are single- 
quoted, underlined (and italicized if also the title of a selection). 
“Others” =other composers; “more”=more of same composer (or) 
“+?” for each unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed _ by...; 
Subt=subtitled. CDs reviewed in this issue are not listed at this time. ] 


-BERMEL, Derek: ‘Soul Garden’; Turning; Quartet; SchiZm; 4 
more. Bermel, also clarinet. CRI Emergency Music, CD 895 
-BERMEL, Derek: Wanderings; 5 others on ‘Recent American 
Works for Winds.’ Centaur, CRC 2509. 

-BOLOTOWSKY, Andrew (flute) in Wm. Susman: Turbulence 
(1984), on ‘Chamber Music of ‘... © Wm. Susman 

-BRAZLETON, Kitty: Come Spring!; Sonata for Inner Ear; ++++, 
‘Chamber Music for the Inner Ear.” CRI Emergency Music, CD 889 
*DELLAIRA, Michael: Three Rivers; USA Stories +++, on ‘Five.’ 
Albany/Troy. 

- DEUSSEN, Nancy Bloomer: ‘Reflections on the Hudson; Concerto 
for Clar. & Small Orch. ++. Arizona U. AUR CD 3108. 
-FENNELLY, Brian, orchestral music of. 
Thoreau Symphony), 4 more. Albany, Troy 491. 
-GRECO, Chris: The Flight Of A Bird Leaves No Trace; 8 more, on 
‘Music for Trio.’ Fourwinds 71961. 

* JAFFE, Allan: “We Are Never Alone,” from Mary Shelley (2000). 
Melanie MITRANO, soprano. SAMPLER 

"KORTE, Karl: Matrix; 5 New Zealand Songs +++, on ‘A 
Retrospective.’ CRI, CD 882. 

- KRAMER, Jonathan: Serbelloni Serenade, Marc Satterwhite: Time 


Considered as a Helix of Semi-Precious Stones; 4 others on 
‘American Images.’ Crystal CD942. 


*MAMLOK, Ursula: When Summer Sang (DA CAPO Chamber 
Players); 3 more. CRI Amer. Masters, CD 891 

*MAURER, Laurel Ann (flute/alto flute). WYNER: All the Rage; 
Bloch; Cowell; 3 others. ‘More Amer. Flute Works.’ 4-Tay 4021. 

‘ MITRANO, Melanie (soprano) (See JAFFE) 


*NONKEN, Marilyn (piano) in Alvin Lucier: Music for Pno w/ ... 
Pure Wave Oscillators.... ‘Still Lives’+. Lovely Music, LCD 5012. 

‘ PERILLO, Stephen: ‘Napoli; Hangoverture ++. Centaur, CRC 2544. 
* SATTERWHITE, Marc (see KRAMER) 


- SHAFFER, Boats & Candles; 5 others, on 


‘Desertscapes—A Portrait of Amer. Women Composers.’ MMC 2026 
‘SPEKTOR, Mira J.: ‘The Lady of the Castle; Summer and Winter 
Songs;Magen Yerushalaim. OC-5412. 

‘THOMSON, Virgil: String Quartets #1; 2; Feast of Love; 2 more. 
CRI (& Virgil Thomson Foundation, CD 894. 

-WILSON, Richard: ‘Aethelred the Unready.’ Title role: Robert 
Osborne. Wilson also conductor, Albany, Troy512. 

‘WYNER, Yehudi (See MAURER). 


‘Chrysalis’ (from A 


Jeanne E.: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH VIRGIL THOMSON 
By Bruce Duffie 


Over the years, I’ve had the privilege and the pleasure of 
interviewing performers and creators of so-called Classical 
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Music. Some have been well-known, others labor quietly 
without much general recognition. A very few are larger-than- 
life figures who dominate the scene. Virgil Thomson was one of 
those major icons. Here is our encounter. 


Bruce Duffie: In Baker’s Biographical Dictionary, Nicholas 
Slonimsky mentions that you’ve ‘achieved a popular 
universality in music.’ 

Virgil Thomson: I don’t know what he means. ‘Popular 
universality’ means that everybody loves you. He may be 
referring to the fact that my music, melodically and harmonically 
is what is often called ‘available.’ That is to say, you can 
understand it if you try. I think that’s what he means. 


BD: The public can understand it if its tries? 


VT: Yeah. Still, sometimes it is, but it’s not always deliberately 
obscure. 


BD: When a composer is writing music, should he write for 
other composers or should he write for the public? 


VT: (laughing) My old friend Gertrude Stein, when they asked her 
who she wrote for, said, "For myself and strangers." 


BD: How much can the composer expect of the public? 
VT: You can’t expect anything. 

BD: Nothing at all??? 

VT: No. 


BD: How much should the public expect of 
the composer? 


VT: The public has no obligations. The public has paid for its 
ticket. 


BD: That brings me to one of my favorite questions: Is opera art or is 
opera entertainment? 


VT: It better be both if it's going to be any good. Entertainment which 
is not art doesn't survive very long. It might run for two or three years 
and then it's over. Operas that survive a hundred years in repertory 
have to be a little more than casual entertainment. 


[The remainder of this classic tete-a-tete may be found on the web at 
www.bruceduffie.com/vt.html Zf you would like a copy of the 
interview but are not on line, send a sase to our mailing address with 


a check for $5.00. ] 


[continued from page 21] categorizing voices was first made popular in 
the German theatre, and has since become a universal system. 

Leslie M. Holmes, “A Conversation with Lucy Shelton,” NATS 
Journal of Singing, vol. 58, no. 2 (November/December 2001): 173- 
175. 

Gyorgy Ligeti, Aventures rehearsal with the New England 
Conservatory Contemporary Ensemble, in which the author 
participated, for a performance in Jordan Hall, Boston, 11 March 
1993. 
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Our Newest Champion! 


Tenor Paul Sperry has been declared the Readers?’ Choice in 
our 2002-03 New Music Champion contest. Mr. Sperry has 
been deeply involved in the nurturing and survival of the art 
song in America and remains a willing devotee of new mu- 
sic and a constant observer of and advocate for emerging 
vocal artists. The presentation (with performances) is ex- 
pected to take place late in the year, and the details of that 
event will be provided in our next issue and on our web site 
www.newmusicon.org Watch for it. 


At that event, NMC will also honor John Schaefer with an- 
other of our special music journalism awards. Mr. Schaefer 
has been one of the few radio personalities to give credence 
and recognition to the cause of new music with his radio 
program ‘New Sounds,’ long associated with New York’s 
municipal station WNYC. He has also been the presenter of 
a concert series entitled ‘Zoom Close-up.’ 
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“Wolpe's music Is 
strikingly original... 
some pounding natural 
force brings it forth" 

— Aaron Copland 


~~, 1972) 


ANNOUNCING THE 
NEW YORK WOLPE FESTIVAL 


A year-long event of the International Stefan Wolpe Centennial 


New York joins world-wide major centers to celebrate one of the 20th 
century's most extraordinary creative figures. 


In this centenary year, the New York Wolpe Festival offers the opportunity 
for a wider appreciation of Wolpe's radical legacy. The comprehensive 
festival presents music from all phases of his life, including U.S. Premieres, 
performed by leading artists and musical organizations. 


INAUGURAL WOLPE EVENTS IN OCTOBER 


MERKIN HALL WEEKEND - Concerts and Panels 
In association with the Elaine Kaufman Cultural Center 


Sat., Oct. 12,8 pm: The Palestinian Years, featuring The Man From Midian - 
Bugallo/Williams Piano Duo 


Sun., Oct. 13, 2 pm and 7 pm: Chamber works by Wolpe, Babbitt, Carter, 
Greenbaum, Wuorinen - Fred Sherry and friends 

4:30 pm: Wolpe Recital - David Holzman, piano 

Info. and tickets: (212) 501-3330; www.ekcc.org 


92nd STREET Y WEEKEND -“From Berlin to New York" 
Tisch Center for the Arts 


Sat., Oct. 26, 8 pm: Passacaglia for Piano, String Quartet, Sonata for Violin 
and Piano - Peter Serkin, piano; Daniel Phillips, violin; Brentano String Quartet 


Sun., Oct. 27,11 am: DADA-/ogue and Brunch - the DADA World of Wolpe 
and Kurt Weill 


3pm: Schöne Geschichten (Pretty Stories) - U.S. Premiere of the absurdist 
chamber opera, with Anna Blume, and works by Antheil, Weill, Zhivotov - 
Werner Herbers, conductor; Romain Bischoff, baritone; Andreas Conrad, tenor; 
Harry van der Kamp, bass 


Info. and tickets: (212) 415-5500; www.92ndsty.org 


RIVERSIDE SYMPHONY 
Alice Tully Hall, Lincoln Center 


Wed., Oct. 30,8 pm: Two Studies - U.S. Premiere, with Passacaglia for 
Orchestra, and works by Webern, Scriabin, and Bartok 


Info. and tickets: (212) 875-5050 


Events are under the aegis of The Stefan Wolpe Society. For information about 
the NY Wolpe Festival and the International Centennial, visit www.wolpe.org 
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